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in Focus 
oy JOHN S. KENNEDY 


The Fifth Seal by Mark Aldanov 

By Nature Free by Hiram Haydn 

Gideon Planish by Sinclair Lewis 

The Forest and the Fort by Hervey Allen 
South from Yesterday by Willard Robertson 
Mama’s Bank Account by Kathryn Forbes 

The Little Prince by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 


The Fifth Seal by Mark Aldanov 


> The Book-of-the-Month choice for May, this is a 
thoughtful, ably integrated, and subtle study of an 
unusual group of people in prewar Paris. 

Most of the characters are in the Soviet diplomatic 
service: Kangarov, the philandering ambassador who 
is always nervous over what Stalin has on him; his 
wife, an actress who has been giving her best per- 
formance since leaving the stage; Wislicenus, the 
dying Comintern man who fears that he is being 
spied on by his own agency; Tamarin, a former 
Czarist general; Nadia, the perfect little Communist 
parrot. These are all studied at length, without 
doctrinaire malice, and are shown to be human 
beings hardly different from those neither incubated 
nor reconstructed in the Soviet Union. 

But the finest portrait is that of the now aging 
and fumbling French writer, Vermandois. Here is 
one of the few masterly creations in contemporary 
fiction. Fundamentally honest but vain and psycho- 
pathically anxious not to be left behind in the 
march of events, Vermandois, who is quite ignorant 
of the Red reality, is a vocal fellow traveler, although 
he cannot abide poor people. His synthetic en- 
thusiasm contrasts sharply with the disillusionment 
of the authentic Soviets. 

This is a long novel and slow, but it is purposive 
and keeps moving in two directions: one of pene- 
tration, the other of progress. Every so often, one 
has to set the book aside to think out the implica- 
tions of this or that remarkable speech, conversation, 
or interior monologue. 

(Scribner’s, New York. $3.00) 


By Nature Free by Hiram Haydn 


> Philip Blair lives in a two-family house on the 
outskirts of Cleveland, with his wife Laramie and his 
father. By day he works at an unimportant job; in 
the evening he toils over a book in which he is trying 
to define the ethos of the nineteenth century. He has 
had little college education, no training in research. 
But he is fascinated by ideas and works doggedly 
on his book. 

A chasm has opened between him and his wife. 
His absorption in his avocation has something to do 
with it, but there are other ancillary elements. Philip 
is confused, depressed, sometimes even despondent. 
His brother, a rugged, articulate egoist, comes upon 
the scene and is a kind of catalyst. All unwittingly, 
(Continued on last page) 











The Rt. Rev. Monsignor William Barry 


Chairman of the Committee on Cultural 


Relations with the American Republics, 


announces 


THE SIGN Seminars (third annual) 
to be held in the 


summer of 1943, July and August, at 


The University of Havana, 
Havana, Cuba 


and 


The National University of Mexico 


Expenses will range from three hundred to five 
hundred dollars, depending upon the class of 
accommodations in Havana and Mexico City. 


The co-operation of civil and ecclesiastical authori- 


ties has been assured. 


Monsignor Barry and the Editors of THE SIGN 
have designated the Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, 
Professor of Sociology at Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, and Professor Joseph S. 
Cardinale of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, St. John’s University, to be Directors of the 


Seminars. 


All information about the Seminars should be 
sought at the headquarters of THE SIGN, Union 
City, New Jersey. Applications will be considered in 
order. Application blanks may be secured at THE 
SIGN office. All applications should be on file be- 
fore June 1. The first group for both universities 
will leave in the first week of June, while the second 
group is scheduled to depart during the first week 
in July. Early application is advisable. 














Vo Mention 
®> Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., is the 
professor of Sociology at St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary, Baltimore. He is the permanent 
arbitrator for the Men’s Clothing In- 
dustry in Baltimore; he acts as public 
representative in the wage-hearings for 
the Printing, Publishing, and Allied 
Graphic Arts industries. His article, Sec- 


ond-Front Menace, demands the study of 
every reader of THE SIGN. 


® Dennis Chavez, graduate of George- 
town University Law School, is the U. S. 
senator from New Mexico. Recently he 
was a member of the 
Committee that visit- 
ed Puerto Rico to in- 
vestigate the economic 
and social conditions 
of the island. Our 
Caribbean possession 
is the center of heated 
controversy. Senator 
Chavez gives us his impressions of pres- 
ent difficulties in an article, Puerto Rico: 
American Problem. 





> Florence Russell Christian is a native 
of Tucson, Arizona. Besides writing, one 
of her hobbies is genealogy. She can 
trace one line of her 
ancestry back to St. 
Margaret of Scotland, 
but is forced to con- 
fess that this Catholic 
ancestor is related 
from a long line of 
Protestant forebears 
dating back to the 
sixteenth century. In the later part of 
the nineteenth century, however, inter- 
marriage of a Protestant member, a 
Quaker, returned her branch of the 
Russells to the Faith. Broken Date is her 
contribution to this issue. 





> H. G. Quaritch Wales was educated 
at Charterhouse School and Queens’ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He did postgraduate 
work in oriental stud- 
ies and Economics at 
the London School. 
From 1924 to 1941 
he lived and worked 
much of the time in 
India, Siam, Burma. Ill 
health forced him to 
leave the Orient just 
before Pearl Harbor. Asia Builds for the 
Future is an authoritative source of in- 
formation about the Far East. 
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DURING THE years of the twentieth century that 
preceded World War I our prophets—and their name 
was legion—told us that science had opened up the 
road to unlimited progress. All we had to do was to 
keep on that road to enter Utopia. In a mere matter 
of decades there would be no more poverty, ignor- 
ance, superstition, disease, famines, or wars. 
World War I weakened that belief, but did not kill 
it Within two decades it had recuperated rather 
nicely in spite of heavy body blows from the sav- 
agery of the Soviet experiment and from the depres- 
sion. It took Hitler to give it the coup de grace. 


AT PRESENT there are indications that the pendulum 
is swinging the other way. Many who thought the 
millennium was just around the corner now give way 
to despair when they see the ruin of all their hopes 
of peace and progress. Those who thought they could 
eliminate evil by denying its existence are shocked 
by the sight of a world in the grip of the fiendish 
forces of destruction. And these Utopians are doubly 
horrified because, by a strange perversion of human 
nature, man has used his greatest achievements in 
science as instruments of death and destruction. 

It is no wonder that the prophets of the brave new 
world that man was to conquer for himself are now 
becoming the prophets of despair. 

Faith has softened the blow for us Catholics. It has 
kept us from discouragement and despair. We have 
always recognized the power of evil for what it is in 
the lives of individuals as well as among nations. 


IN FACT, since Calvary we have always known how 
to face the problem of evil. There evil showed itself 
in its stark reality—and as an apparent victor over 
good. When Jesus Christ was nailed to the Cross, 
evil accomplished its greatest external triumph of all 
time. On that first Good Friday the darkness that 
settled over the earth seemed but a shadow of the 
moral darkness that had enveloped the world. 

But we Catholics know that Easter succeeded Good 
Friday. Christ who was crucified rose again from the 
dead. As the darkness on Calvary gave way to the 
brightness of the dawn on the first day of the week, 
Christ rose to a glorious and immortal life. 

Christ's resurrection was His affirmation in His own 


Easter Lesson 





person of the triumph of good over evil. When Christ 
rose from the dead He proved to us that the victory 
of evil is external and temporary, and that the triumph 
of good will be complete and final. 


T'HE HISTORY of Christ's Church has been a suc- 
cession of Good Fridays and Easter Sundays. Those 
who crucified Christ have had their successors 
through the ages, men who persecuted His Church 
and martyred His faithful. In our own days we have 
seen this attack on Christ's Mystical Body in Russia, 
Mexico, Spain, and Nazi Germany. 

Today the attack on our Christian way of life is the 
most formidable in history. It does not come, as in 
past ages of the Church, from barbarians who recog- 
nized their inferior cultural level and were amenable 
to conversion. The attack today comes from a totali- 
tarian group which, inspired by an utterly ruthless 
will to power, and equipped with every scientific and 
psychological technique, attacks Christianity as the 
greatest enemy to its view of life. The danger of this 
attack is increased by the fact that not all of the 
totalitarians are our enemies on the field of battle. 
Some of them are our military allies. 


INDEED, some of the totalitarians we shall find in 
our midst disguised under different labels. Among 


‘them will be the disillusioned prophets of a humani- 


tarian liberalism which failed in its attempt to raise 
man to a higher moral level by his own bootstraps. 
In their disillusionment they will turn more and more 
—even in victory—to the ideas of the totalitarians. 

We Christians cannot view these attacks lightly— 
but neither do we despair. We know that we are 
engaged in the age-long struggle between good and 
evil. We know that on that first Easter Sunday Christ 
gave us His pledge as to the eventual outcome of 
that struggle. Easter Sunday succeeded Good Friday, 
and that sequence can be repeated in our personal 
lives and in the life of the Church. 
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Som! 
Hoover, F.B.I. chief, in testimony made public by the 


iruly alarming figures were given by J. Edgar 
House Appropriations Committee. He reported that 
prostitution by girls under 
twenty-one had increased by 


Need the War 64.8 per cent as compared 


Wreck Home Life? 


with last year, other sex 
crimes by girls 104.7 per cent, 
that arrests for assault by boys under twenty-one had 
gone up 17.1 per cent and rape 10.6 per cent. “And 


that in spite of the fact that there is a large volume of 
young men who have gone into the military and naval 
services. These are practically all civilian arrests.” 

Mr. Hoover's comments on these sad conditions are 
both interesting and enlightening. He attributed the 
rise in juvenile crime to the following factors: increase 
in high pay for youths; lack of recreational facilities; 
decrease in home influences because of the number of 
fathers and mothers both working. “I do not think, 


however,” he said, “that we as the adult generation have 
any right to excuse this condition which these figures 
reflect on the grounds of the war. If we do, it means 
that the postwar is going to be worse than the present 


period. You cannot disregard the home and the church 
in the building of a nation. It cannot be done and never 
has been done in the world. And the thing that we need, 
today, is a return to the old-fashioned method ‘of life 
so far as the home and the church are concerned.” 

The winning of a war brings with it many problems. 
But the sooner we realize that the home is the central 
unit of the nation, and that with its decline the nation 
declines, the better both the problem of crime and the 
need of warworkers will be met. Nurseries maintained 
by government or company agencies do not solve the 
working-mother problem. Nurseries take care of infants, 
and at least there is at present no crime wave among 
infants. Growing boys and girls present the crux of the 
question, and with home life disturbed by odd-hour 
shifts, aggravated by the fact that in many cases both 
parents hold war jobs, there is little time left for paren- 
tal guidance. Those who need it the most,. suffer most. 

A return to the idea of the Church would mean that 
mothers who have children, fulfill their first duty—care 
of the family, and by doing that, and that alone, they 
would be serving the nation in far better stead than 
by taking a war job. It is about time that the Govern- 
ment took a positive stand in the matter. Mr. Hoover’s 
words about the present are startling enough; his post- 
war predictions will be verified unless a more Christian 
policy is adopted by man- and woman-power com- 
missions to counteract present tendencies. 
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AND COMMENT 


Durinc the first World War and up to the present in 
this war Sweden has been able to maintain neutrality, 
This is no small accomplishment. It has been done in the 
face of powerful neighbor 
nations actively engaged as 
enemies. The feat of Sweden 
challenges the consideration 
of the bigger powers, whose 
involvement in European wars has caused such fright 
ful hardships to descend on their citizens. It may well be 
pondered by our statesmen. 

The Swedish Defense Minister, Per Edvin Skéld, 
said recently, “Sweden will defend her freedom when 
peace has returned, just as she is now prepared to do, 
Our unchanging aim is full political independence out- 
wardly and the right to decide our internal affairs, 
together with the full exercise of freedom of disposition 
of our own resources and the results of our own labor. 
This does not mean that Sweden intends to become 
isolationist, or decline to join in the works of peace 
and reconstruction. We wish to retain for ourselves the 
right to decide how, and how far, we shall participate. 
It is inconceivable that Sweden would ever allow herself 
to be drawn into any power group desiring hegemony 
over other countries, or to secure imperialistic interests. 
. . . Each nation must have the right to its own life. 
This is an important reality, the more so for a small 
Power.” 

This statement of Sweden’s postwar policy may well 
be considered by world planners. When big nations 
begin to tell small nations how they must act, at home 
or abroad, the beginning of trouble has started. To win 
the peace is no small undertaking. It appears to be 
harder than winning a war. Even the great powers could 
learn from Sweden both how to maintain peace and live 
surrounded by warring nations, and yet be not isola 
tionists. 


The Case 
of Sweden 


A POSTWAR PLAN much discussed at present is that of 
re-educating the Germans. The proponents of this pro- 
gram justify its necessity by pointing out the need to 

purge the present generation 


Educate of Germans of the evil genius 
Germans or of Nazism and to preserve 
Americans? future generations from its 


malign influence. One point 
which the advocates of this re-education plan stress 
especially is the need to supply Germans with revised 
history courses. Unless this is done it is feared that even 
with the Nazi leaders out of the way their spirit will 
live on in the minds and hearts of the generation. they 
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have succeeded in indoctrinating and in the textbooks 
from which German youth gets its Nazified slant on 
national and racial destiny. 

It is not our intention to comment on this program 
but we do want to point out the assumption on the part 
‘of its proponents that the Nazi version of German his- 
tory has been much better taught in their schools than 
American history has been taught in American schools. 
The correctness of this assumption receives confirma- 
tion from the recently published results of the New 
York Times’ survey covering 7,000 freshmen in thirty- 
six American colleges. The purpose of the survey was 
to test the students’ knowledge of American history. 
The results? They amply witness to the fact that if 
Germans have not learned any more about Nazified 
history than Americans have of American history it will 
not be a difficult task to re-educate them. 

The great majority of the freshmen examined were 
completely ignorant of elementary facts in American 
history. Yet most of them felt that they already possessed 
sufficient knowledge of this subject and so did not plan 
to take it in college. It is also a legitimate conclusion 
that if these freshmen are so deficient, those whose edu- 
cation terminates with high school graduation or before 
are no better off. And incidentally it might be mentioned 
that the writing of the test also gave proof of the Amer- 
ican youth’s woeful inadequacies in spelling, grammar, 
and the use of the English language. 

The shocking ignorance of the origins and develop- 
ment of this country and of the men and ideas that 
have made it what it is suggests the need of considerable 
educational house cleaning at home before we worry 
too much about re-educating Germans. 


THE FACTs related in the preceding comment suggest 
several thoughts. They supply indisputable evidence 
that American history is poorly taught in the lower 

schools and that there is an 


American urgent need to investigate 
History and and remedy the technique or 
Democracy lack of it in current methods. 


The hazy and erroneous con- 
ceptions of American history for which these methods 
are responsible will not aid but rather handicap de- 
velopment of an intelligent and appreciative interest 
in our political heritage. If American youths take their 
democracy casually for granted they will not have an 
understanding of the need of vigilance to safeguard 
their freedom nor the spirit to resist the forces that 
would rob them of it. 

Naturally we want to know on whom the respon- 
sibility for this situation rests. We cannot place it in- 
discriminately on history teachers. In history as in other 
subjects we know that teachers are victims of methods 
which their own experience and common sense con- 
demn as fads and failures. This same fault is at the 
basis of the whole American educational system but 
unfortunately the theorists who have a strangle hold 
on educational policy and are responsible for its flab- 
biness are hailed as progressive philosophers instead of 
being thrown out as wreckers. The only answer these 
experimenters on school children have to criticism of 
their failures is that they and their satellites do not get 
enough positions and more money. Already this has 
been dragged forth in an attempt to confuse the present 
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issue about history, but we prefer to believe that Hugh 
Russell Fraser, who assisted in the New York Times’ 
survey, is nearer the truth when he says, “The vicious 
system of teaching whereby the social study extremists 
have a contempt for the facts of American history must 
be corrected. If money is needed, it is to combat the 
practices of the National Council for the Social Studies 
and its twin brother, Teachers College, Columbia.” 


THE FOLLOWING words of Rt. Rev. Monsignor Reginek 
tell of the condition of 20,000 Polish children on their 
arrival in Iran from Russia in March of last year. ““They 
were in rags, skeletons cov- 
ered from head to foot with 
sores. We could not refrain 
from tears when these chil- 
dren began to sing the Polish 
national anthem, stretching their arms out in joy at the 
sight of a Catholic priest. They seemed unusually ma- 
ture, mentally and in character. Their sufferings had 
developed their. will power, which was uncommonly 
strong for children of such a tender age. . . . Their 
parents died or disappeared in Russia, leaving many 
of them to fight their way alone. Many perished; many 
remained. Many are still fighting from day to day and 
hour to hour for life.” These were but a fraction of the 
500,000 such children scattered about European and 
Asiatic Russia, and those still alive in Russia are but 
about a half of the estimated 1,000,000 Polish children 
who were taken captive along with their parents when 
the Soviet armies invaded helpless Poland in 1939. 
Where are the rest? They have perished from starvation, 
disease, and hardship. 

Polish leaders in America are appealing to our Gov- 
ernment and President to help save the remnants of a 
population brutally transplanted from their homes and 
made the victims of a deliberate plan of extirpation by 
the Red Dictator. But we doubt if much can or will be 
done for these unfortunates for our present policy seems 
to be one of appeasement toward the Soviet and hush. 
ing up, if not condoning, the bloody crimes of Stalin. 

In line with this attempt to dupe decent American 
people is the recent issue of Life canonizing Stalin and 
his ruthless regime. Then we are going to have Warner 
Brothers glamorize ex-Ambassador Davies’ Mission to 
Moscow which promises to be one of the most brazen 
pieces of Russian propaganda ever perpetrated on the 
American intelligence—as was the book itself. And now 
Mr. Willkie, who learned all the answers to international 
problems on a flying trip around the world, has made 
his special contribution to the war effort by attempting 
to have the American people forget that murder is 
murder, that persecution is persecution no matter who 
commits it, and that starving children and their op- 
pressed parents suffer just as much, no matter who may 
be responsible. 

And in the meantime thousands of innocent Poles 
and their children will continue to be the victims of 
Red “democracy.” Unlike the two Jewish Poles who 
were victims of political assassination in Russia, these 
poor people will not have the voices of certain political 
and labor leaders and so-called liberal thinkers raised 
in protest against Red tyranny, for unfortunately it 
seems that one must belong to a particular race or ex- 
emplify a stereotyped un-American ideology to gain 
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sympathy from such sources. But as Catholics and 
Americans let us protest to those in high places that our 
nation has not gone to war to free peoples from Hit- 
ler’s domination only to have them fall into the bloody 
embrace of the Soviet bear. Especially let us pray to God 
for our Polish allies and plead that the cross they now 
suffer may be a prelude to a glorious resurrection of 
their democratic nation. 


Dr. Joun F. Crontn, S.S., is one of the foremost Cath- 
olic sociologists in America. His talents are not confined 
to teaching only. His abilities are recognized by our 
Government, and are being 
used in various war works. 
Frequent articles from his 
pen have appeared in the 
pages of Tue Sicn. Second- 
Front Menace is printed in this issue. It is our lead-off 
article, given that position in the hope that none of 
our subscribers may miss reading it. 

It seems to be the order of the day that no word of 
criticism may be spoken of Soviet Russia and its poli- 
cies without exposing the speaker (or writer) to a flood 
of comment more vituperative than logical. The average 
American is willing to admit the shortcomings of de- 
mocracy, but realizes its fundamental worth to such a 
degree that he does not wish to supplant our form of 
rule and establish in its stead that of Communism. The 
average American feels no antipathy to the thousands 
of refugees who have found sanctuary in our land; he 
is even tolerant of those who live here and gain a live- 
lihood impossible of attainment in their own country, 
and yet who do not become naturalized citizens of the 
United States. But the average thinking American does 
resent, and resents bitterly, the conduct of those who 
seek to undermine our democratic institutions, and use 
the graciousness of our welcome and the opportunities 
of our land, to tear down the very fabric of our national 
life. 

That such a tendency does exist is beyond question. 
Similar tactics have been used in other countries by 
Communists working under orders from Moscow. It is 
perfectly possible and equally logical to condemn 
Red infiltration into our labor unions, while at the 
same time deeply sympathizing with the Russian people 
in their courageous defense of their homeland against 
a common enemy. 

But the point can well be taken, if the principles of 
Communism have created such an excellent way of life 
for those who seek its propagation, it does seem strange 
that Reds and Pinks and fellow travelers are so willing 
to live away from Utopia, and spend their days in the 
evil land of democracy. 

Dr. Cronin’s article should be read, meditated, and 
acted upon. If our armed forces are fighting and dying 
on far-flung battlefronts to secure the four freedoms for 
the peoples of the world, we at home can fight that those 
freedoms be not undermined and destroyed by sabo- 
teurs in our midst. 

It is encouraging to note that steps are being taken 
to meet the situation. An example is given by Dr. 
Cronin, who informs us that: “Each summer at the 
Catholic University a group of priests and seminarians 
interested in these problems meet for a six weeks Insti- 
tute of Catholic Social Studies. Some of those present 
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have had considerable experience in the work, while 
others are learning from their fellow students as well 
as from their teachers. Out of these activities, co-or. 
dinated by the Social Action Department of the Na. 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, it may well be that 
a unified national campaign against communism could 
arise.” 


ALMost one hundred years ago the bishops of the 
United States assembled in the First Council of Balti- 
more. They reviewed the work of the Church and legis. 
lated for its happy continu. 
ance. To insure the ample 
blessing of God in the future, 
they chose as patroness of 
the Church in our country, 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus Christ. That was in the year 
1846. ‘That the Church has received the benefit of Mary's 
maternal solicitude is attested by its solid growth and 
healthy spiritual vitality. 

Today the sons and daughters of the Church, far in 
excess of population percentage, have flocked to the 
defense of our country. Every branch of our military 
service enrolls the flower of Catholic youth, many of 
whom have already paid the supreme sacrifice of na- 
tional patriotism and devotion—for they are enshrined 
on the honor roll of the dead. 

Mary in Heaven shares concern with their dear ones 
at home. She knows the heartache of anxious mothers, 
the terrible moments of anxiety that so frequently 
clutch their souls as they struggle to be brave and 
Christian and patriotic. Mary knows that all battles are 
not fought in the air, on the sea, or on the land. Battles 
are waged in the human heart by those at home far from 
the scene of actual combat. She has tasted the worry of 
young wives whose gallant husbands serve in distant 
lands, as they share in spirit the heat and the cold, the 
hardships and the sufferings, of their absent ones. For 
she walked in the valley of the shadow of death, and 
died herself a thousand deaths, as she saw her Beloved 
die on a cross, that men might live. 


Our Lady’s 
Menth of May 


May is Mary’s month. May for a great part of our 


country is the month of life, when Mother Nature throws 
off the drear sleep of winter and gives promise of abund- 
ance in the fruitful assurance of plentiful crops at the 
harvest time. Mary gives just that kind of spiritual 
assurance. Maternal solicitude as living and vibrant as 
the greatness of her mother love for the sons of men. 
Queenly interest in the living, that at some future date 
(may she speed its coming) joyous family reunions will 
mark the end of war. Sustaining hope to the bereaved 
in the unspeakable gladness of future resurrection, 
when separation ends by eternal union in heaven. 

Almost countless prayers will ascend to Mary this 
May from the Church in the United States, bound to 
her by ties of gratitude and love. It is indeed consoling 
to know that they will receive her powerful interest, 
and that in the providence Almighty God extends over 
our land, Mary exercises a special share. Whether 
she acts toward us as Queen of Peace, or Queen of 
Martyrs, or Consoler of the Afflicted, or Refuge of Sin- 
ners, she is foremost, Mary our Mother. May American 
Catholic devotion to Our Lady be a tribute of fealty 
and an earnest of the sincerity of our national conse- 
cration to her. 
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HIS article was born of 

bitter experience. It is 
more like a communiqué 
written in the heat of battle 
than a leisurely analysis of 
a scholarly problem. Dur- 
ing recent months this 
writer has been in the midst 
of a fight which for sav- 
agery and uncompromising 
fury rivals many of those 
fought in Africa and on the 
Pacific seas. It concerns the 
second front at home, the 
efort of the Communist 
Party to capture positions 
of great power while our 
attention is directed else- 
where. In the past year, 
Communists have been 
working quietly but effec- 
tively to consolidate and in- 
crease their strength, so 
that they might capitalize 
upon the confusion inevita- 
ble in postwar adjustments. 
Furthermore, should the in- 
ternational picture change, 
they would be in position 
todo great harm to our war 
effort. Here is a real men- 
ace. It should not be hid- 
den by a conspiracy of sil- 
ence. 

When this nation en- 
tered the war, there was a 
mass exodus of Commun- 
ists from their New York 
City stronghold into the 
war industries. This served 
the double purpose of en- 
abling them to avoid mili- 
tary service and of allowing 
them to infiltrate into posi- 
tions of power. In these war 
plants they proceeded at 
once to plot and scheme to 
seize control of the labor 
Organizations where they 
worked. They have suc- 
ceeded well enough to 
alarm many who ordinarily 
discount ‘‘Red scares.”’ 
They are now working ac- 
tively in New York, Chi- 








Second-Front Menace 


By JOHN F. CRONIN, S. S. 


While our attention is centered 
on the war, Communists are taking 
advantage of the situation to gain 


control of American labor unions 


Black Star 





cago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Camden, Cleve- 
land, Baltimore, Peoria, 
Waterbury, Hartford, Buf- 
falo, and many other war 
centers. In each of these 
cities, they are striving for 
increased membership, but 
especially for enlarged pow- 
er. They are not failing in 
either objective. 

Their attention has cen- 
tered upon war production, 
transportation, and food. 
They are extremely active 
in the shipbuilding and air- 
plane factories. In the for- 
mer industry, for example, 
they recently captured a 
local containing 32,000 
members. Earlier they 
seized another local only 
slightly smaller. At present 
they are striving day and 
night to gain control over 
a newly formed airplane 
local in a factory employ- 
ing over 40,000 workers. In 
the city of Baltimore alone, 
they have a good chance of 
handling labor relations for 
over 150,000 workers in war 
plants. 

Other vital war indus- 
tries invaded by the Red 
plague include all types of 
electrical work, some steel 
plants, and various fac- 
tories under the jurisdic- 
tion of mine, mill, and 
smelter workers. They have 
definite control of maritime 
transportation in the East, 
and have great strength 
among longshoremen, ware- 
housemen, and radio op- 
erators. They are working 
hard to take over food proc- 
essing and distribution in- 
dustries. Even at their pres- 
ent stage of organization, it 
is probable that they could 
gravely impede if not para- 
lyze the war effort, were 
they ordered to do so. And 
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by preaching their doctrines. Fre- 
quently they will not even admit 
their beliefs. One prominent Com- 
munist labor leader goes to Mass 
weekly and to the Sacraments 
monthly. His children attend paro- 
chial school. Occasionally when Com- 
munists are solidly entrenched they 
will risk discovery by proselytizing 
for the Party, but even then they 
will publicly deny membership or 
evade the issue. It is difficult to name 
a single confessed Communist who 
is an active officer of a prominent 
labor organization. 
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Communists have a fairly standard. 
ized technique for gaining contro] 
over unions. They start at the level 
of the individual local. There they 
gain prominence through their zea] 
in union affairs. They are especially 
active in bringing in new member 
and in speaking at union meeting,, 
These activities gain them attention 
and good will. At the same time they 
are discrediting the existing officer 
of the local. This is done openly by 
making constant demands in the in. 
terests of the workers. If their de. 
mands are granted they take credit; 
if not, they accuse the officers of 
inept conduct. In addition to this 
they usually conduct an underhand 
whispering and slander campaign, 
inspiring vicious rumors about the 
officials. This is easily done in large 
war industries, where the worker 
are too new and too many to judge 
their fellow employees. 

Once the officers are in disrepute, 


larris & Ewing and B 


Communists are in a position to run 
for office. Some of the Party mem 
bers are nominated for the key post 
tions, especially business agent and 
secretary. Innocents who can be con 
trolled, and sacrificed if necessary, 
are often chosen for the other posts. 
Soon the radical elements have most 
of the active positions in the local, 
including predominance in the ex 
ecutive council through the seizure 
of most of the shop steward jobs. 
Their organized political machine 
turns out the vote and they are 
safely entrenched. 
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The next step is to discourage at- 
tendance at union meetings. These 
are scheduled frequently, prolonged 
through excessive debate, and -thus 
rendered unattractive to the average 
worker. Every trick of parliamentary 
law is used to keep the ordinary 
unionist impotent. Once attendance 
drops, then the disciplined minority 
can use union funds and prestige 
to foster Party policy. They can gain 
control over all committees, includ- 


ing the very important trial board 


(for expelling potential opposition). 
Now they are entrenched and the 
opposition cowed and disorganized. 

There are various techniques of 
counterattack left to the decent, 
American majority. The most suc- 
cessful, however, is that of imitation 
through equal zeal and organization. 
No other technique has much chance 
of success. It is a temptation, for ex- 
ample, to come out in public de- 
nunciation of these Communist 


secret Communists for those whose 
identity has become known. 

The same reasoning applies to ef- 
forts to appeal to higher union offi- 
cials. Several unions have constitu- 
tional clauses barring Communists 
from office. But the legal proof nec- 
essary to invoke this clause is difficult 
to obtain. Furthermore, without or- 
ganization one can be sure that the 
Party will be able to name the new 
officers even though some have been 
forced to retire. 

Moreover, it must not be over- 
looked that the power of higher 
union officials, especially in the CIO, 
is limited. Philip Murray has no 
more right to remove the officers of 
a shipyard local than President 
Roosevelt has to remove a Commu- 
nist mayor or city councilman. It is 
true that the president or executive 
board of the shipyard union could 
remove officers for cause, but their 
action would be subject to appeal 





leaders. This rarely achieves results. 
They will simply deny membership 
in the Party. They may even institute 
a libel suit against their accusers, 
and moral certainty is not legal 
proof. They will twist these. accusa- 
tions into an attack on the union 
and thus unite the members behind 
them. At the best, they may go un- 
derground and push forth “stooges” 
to run the union at their direction. 
Unless there is a highly organized 
opposition to take over, what may 
happen is simply the substitution of 


Harris & Ewing 
Communists are making a special effort to enroll workers in airplane factories 


and review at the annual conven- 
tion. With no counterorganization in 
the local, the delegates to that con- 
vention would be Communists. One 
can be sure that they would success- 
fully denounce the “arbitrary and 
dictatorial” actian of the president. 
They would engage in political deals 
and probably get their own candi- 
date into the highest office. Then 
the state of that union would be far 
worse than before. 

While the advice and help of de- 


cent union officials is most valuable, 








there is no substitute in a demo- 
cratic union for organization at the 
local level. The groups which con- 
trol the locals, control the conven- 
tions and elect the national officers. 
Once we understand this fact, we are 
less likely to criticize good, decent, 
Communist-hating officials who do a 
remarkable job in spite of apathy 
and indifference in the locals. It is 
true that there are unions which 
solve the Communist problem 
through the absolute power of their 
higher officers, but absolute power 
is also a dangerous evil. There is a 
middle way between feeding ma- 
terial to the Dies Committee on the 
one hand and to Westbrook Pegler 
on the other. That way is an active 
local, run by an organized, decent, 
and trained majority. 

Counterattack, then, means build- 
ing an organization which can trans- 
late the will of the vast majority 
of decent workers into an effective 
program. The first step in this pro- 
gram is the discovering of reliable 
leaders who have both the zeal and 
intelligence to carry out such a 
scheme. If possible, they should be 
men with a long union tradition, 
who will not be discouraged by fail- 
ures. Such men will know the most 
effective techniques for handling 
workers and forging them into a 
unified group. 

It is possible to build up an or- 
ganization through intelligent use of 
ordinary parish facilities. Thus, for 
example, a priest in each industrial 
parish could compile from his cen- 
sus cards a list of all Catholic work- 
ers from the affected industries living 
in his parish. They could be inter- 
viewed cautiously either by the priest 
or by zealous Holy Name, Knights of 
Columbus, or St. Vincent de Paul 
men. Thus data could be gathered 
as to the attitudes of the men, whom 
they consider leaders, and who would 
be willing to take an active part 
in building a decent union. All this 
information gathered from different 
parishes could be turned over to a 
priest who would take charge of a 
given industry. He would then call 
a meeting of the potential leaders, 
whip up their spirits, and have them 
work out a plan to organize the 
plant against Communism. 

After the first caucus, the opposi- 
tion would then seek new and stra- 
tegic contacts. Above all they would 
bring in worthy non-Catholics, lest 
a Church plot be charged. Their or- 
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ganization would parallel the de- 
partmental organization of the plant, 
striving to form a unit in each de- 
partment and to capture the shop 
stewardship there. The best structure 
for such a group is the “cell” system 
used so widely by the Communists. 
Each’ unit would have a leader who 
reports to a higher official, with ulti- 
mate decisions reached by a small 
inner caucus of four or five outstand- 
ing leaders. This structure makes 
responsibility definite and at the 
same time makes it difficult for the 
Communists to plant spies and dis- 
rupters in the group. Leaders can 
then be tested and the best separated 
from the merely good or indifferent. 
Where secrecy and surprise are nec- 
essary, they are most easily obtained 
in this way. 

Once organization is achieved, at 
least in a preliminary form, it is im- 
portant to obtain reliable informa- 
tion on the strength of the Commu- 
nists. A list of all suspects should be 
compiled. Among the tests are con- 


stant political agitation, particularly 
for the second front and against the 
Dies Committee, policies paralleling 
those of the Daily Worker, stirring 
up of Negro and minority groups, 
and association with known radicals. 
If in doubt, local workers with a 


family and a good neighborhood 
reputation should be favored. If con- 
verts are obtained from groups cul- 
tivated by the Communists, some 
members should be urged to con- 


tinue their association with the Reds 
so that they may be able to gather 
useful information. This is war, and 


espionage is vital in fighting a re- 
sourceful enemy. 

The next step is to work out a 
positive program for attracting 


workers to the cause and breaking 
down indifference. Some can be won 
on a merely negative, anticommunist 
approach. Most, however, are diff- 
cult to convince on this matter, not 
believing that their officers are really 
Reds. Hence it is better to center 
attention on purely union issues, 
criticizing the inefficiency and short- 
comings of the officers and offering 
a constructive program. All should 
be urged to keep in good standing 
and attend meetings. Above all it is 
important to concentrate on win- 
ning leaders. A week spent on win- 
ning a real leader produces better 
results than a month of general talks 
and exhortations. 

The final step is the capturing of 
the annual elections. Candidates 
should be picked from men strategi- 
cally placed in the plant and possess- 
ing a good following. Independent 
and _ dissident groups should be 
sought out and deals made for trad- 
ing votes. It is necessary to become 
familiar with rules and procedures, 
so as to ensure an honest election. 
Such matters as an election com- 
mittee, watchers, and the like should 
be carefully arranged. Printed lists 
of candidates and stickers should be 
distributed liberally. For actual per- 
suasion, however, personal interviews 
are far more effective than speeches 
and leaflets. 

While organization is being per- 
fected, the workers should be trained 
in sound principles, union procedure 
and parliamentary law, and public 
speaking. Simple texts should be 
used, such as the UAW-CIO pamph- 
lets. Round-table discussions on 
various subjects are to be assigned 
so as to train the men in speaking 
and arguing in public. Practice in 
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formal speaking and parliamen 
technique should be made available, 
In this way the newly organized 
group will be able to hold its own 
in meetings against the highly 
trained Communists. All this train. 
ing should be done in collaboration 
with union officials from right-wing 
unions in the same parent body 
(A. F. of L. or C. I. O.). 

The essence of the program just 
outlined is a combination of zeal, 
organization, personal contacts, and 
development and exploitation of 
leadership. It is a method which has 
given real results. Various forms of 
this technique have been used suc. 
cessfully in Chicago, Detroit, Peoria, 
Waterbury, Hartford, and Baltimore, 
to mention a few situations well- 
known to this writer. A slightly dif- 
ferent approach has brought results 
in New York and Brooklyn, where 
a more exclusively Catholic group 
was gathered. 

Each summer at the Catholic Uni- 
versity a group of priests and semi- 
narians interested in these problems 
meet for a six weeks Institute of 
Catholic Social Studies. Some of 
those present have had considerable 
experience in the work, while others 
are learning from their fellow stu- 
dents as well as from their teachers. 
Out of these activities, co-ordinated 
by the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, it may well be that a unified 
national campaign against Commu- 
nism could arise. We may indeed 
hope that through a judicious blend- 
ing of theory and experience, there 
may arise in America a movement 
as vital and as powerful as the Jocist 
movement which remade the youth 
of France and Belgium. 












Pope Pius XI on Communism 


P ONE SECTION of Socialism has undergone approxi- 
mately the same change through which, as we have de- 
scribed, the capitalistic economic regime has passed; it 
has degenerated into Communism. Communism teaches 
and pursues a twofold aim: merciless class warfare and 
complete abolition of private ownership, and this it 
does, not in secret and by hidden methods, but openly, 
publicly, and by every means, even the most violent. To 
obtain these ends, Communists shrink from nothing and 
fear nothing; and when they have attained power it is 
portentous beyond belief how cruel and inhuman they 
show themselves to be. Evidence for this is the ghastly 
destruction and ruin with which they have laid waste 
immense tracts of Eastern Europe and Asia, while their 
antagonism and open hostility to holy Church and to 





God Himself are, alas! but too well known and proved 
by their deeds. 

We do not think it necessary. to warn upright and 
faithful children of the Church against the impious and 
nefarious character of Communism. But we cannot con- 
template without sorrow the heedlessness of those who 
seem to make light of these imminent dangers and with 
stolid indifference allow the propagation far and wide 
of those doctrines which seek by violence and blood- 
shed the destruction of all society. Even more severely 
must be condemned the foolhardiness of those who 
neglect to remove or modify such conditions as exasper- 
ate the minds of the people, and so prepare the way for 
the overthrow and ruin of the social order.—Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. 
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Puerto Rican agricultural workers, like 
those pictured above, face a precari- 
ous future unless help is given them 


The co-operative sugar central at La- 
fayette, Puerto Rico. Sugar is one of 
the main sources of income for this 
poverty-stricken American possession 


> Rico is a beautiful, sub- 
tropical island surrounded by the 
green waters of the Caribbean and 
endowed by nature with a most 
exuberant vegetation. It has been 
called the “Switzerland of America,” 
because of its hilly contours, inter- 
minably winding roads, and gorgeous 
landscapes. It is a paradise for poets; 
in fact, poetry comes to the Puerto 
Rican more naturally than do other 
literary forms of composition. Many 
of its professional men and women 
are well known throughout the 
Americas and Europe for their 
poetical works. 

Puerto Rico, which deserves a 
brighter destiny, has one of the 
oldest civilizations in the New 
World. On his second voyage, Co- 
lumbus landed on the island and 
christened it “San Juan Bautista.” 
The romantic Ponce de Leon was 
its first Spanish Governor and built 
the capital city, then called “Puerto 
Rico,” which means “rich port.” He 
died in Puerto Rico and his mortal 
remains are buried in the Cathedral 
at San Juan. The names were gradu- 
ally changed around—the island be- 
coming known as Puerto Rico, and 
the capital as San Juan. 




















During the 400-odd years of the 
Spanish regime, the inhabitants of 
Puerto Rico repelled the attempted 
invasions of the island by English, 
Dutch, and other European powers 
then at war with Spain. Many is- 
landers distinguished themselves in 
the defense of their own land and 
fought by the side of their Spanish 
brothers. Incidentally, the whole 
history of Puerto Rico has been 
marked by simple and unalterable 
loyalty to its rulers. 

The monarchical Spanish regime 
came to an end with the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, and the type 
of government was changed to a 
democratic form: when the United 
States acquired Puerto Rico under 
the Treaty of Paris in that year. 

The population of the island when 
Columbus landed there consisted of 
a few thousand peaceful Indians 
who, unlike the North American 
Indian, welcomed the discoverers 
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Puerto Hico: 


American Problem 


By SENATOR DENNIS CHAVEZ 


rather than fought them. The 
gradual invasion of the island by 
great numbers of Spanish colonists 
soon extinguished the few Indians, 
and for the last two or three cen- 
turies there have been none; they 
did not leave even a vestige of their 
existence. Later on, when the African 
slave traffic was in vogue, Puerto 
Rico received its share, and the rela- 
tively large Negro population, oddly 
enough, has for centuries remained 
on the fringes of the coastal regions 
of the island and has never invaded 
the hills, mountains, or what we 
might term the agricultural section. 
The central or mountainous section 
has an almost 109 per cent white 
population. 

As can readily be imagined, Puerto 
Ricans are predominantly Roman 
Catholic. There is not a single little 
village which has not a Catholic 
church, and even the cemeteries are 
Catholic. In some instances the town 









Hovele Uke the above scar the otherwise beautiful Puerto Rican landscape 


has a civil and a Catholic cemetery. 
Education is to a large extent under 
the Government, but there are a 


few parochial ‘schools in the larger 
cities, Catholic, Protestant, and of 
other denominations. 

Since American occupation non- 
Catholics have established churches 
in the island, and they have founded 
schools and hospitals, All of them 


have gained in attendance, but still 


are in a small minority. Incidentally 


a great number of the Catholic 
priests are Spaniards, and only a few 
are either Puerto Ricans or conti- 
nental Americans. 

Since 1898 English has been taught 
in o1 degree or another in the 
public schools, and according to the 
i940 census over 200,000 islanders 
“know English.” The census does 
not give us the degree of this knowl- 
edge ver. The language ques- 
tion is one of the most critical social 
problems of Puerto Rico viewed 
from tional viewpoint, since the 
two 1 mn inhabitants of the island 
are A in citizens. The lack of a 
universal knowledge of English may 
not be ascribed totally to the Puerto 
Rica » is a loyal American in 
every of the word, but to the 
educa system or systems 
adopt during the last forty-five 
years. Suffice it to say that people in 


all w 1 life are not only willing, 
but xious to learn English, since 
the \ lize 


that it is the easiest 
vehicle to a better social life. Like- 
wise have shown their true and 
unadulterated loyalty by volunteer- 
ing for litary service in the defense 


of the ( 


ted States in such great 





numbers that it has been unnecessary 
to draft them. 

In simple terms, the economic 
problem of Puerto Rico is this: over- 
population plus lack of land plus 
lack of industries. The social prob- 
lem is more complex and could not 
be defined in the same simple way, 
due to the fact that there are many 
aspects to it, but practically all prob- 
lems spring from the economic prob- 
lem. It might be said that the social 
problems are corollaries to the eco- 
nomic, Since 1900 the population 
has increased from one million to 
two million. The arable part of the 
island can be divided into two parts, 
the coastal region which is almost all 
fertile level soil, and the central 
region which is predominantly hilly. 
Since 1900 the coastal region has 
been developed almost miraculously; 
from swamps and theretofore unused 
lands arose the great modern sugar 
centrals. Although sugar was grown 
before, it was not developed to its 
present high degree of production 
until later on by American and In- 
sular interests. On the other hand 
prior to 1900 the great agricultural 
wealth came primarily from the cen- 
tral mountainous region where coffee, 
tobacco, and citrus fruits (oranges, 
limes, citron, grapefruit) were grown. 

This agricultural wealth has 
diminished dangerously with results 
critical to the economic structure of 
the island. The tropical cyclones 
which occur periodically have devas- 
tated the coffee plants, which take 
seven long years from the day they 
are planted before they produce any 
beans. After four centuries of con- 
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tinuous cultivation the soil has be 
come less productive, making jt 
necessary to use fertilizers, and there. 
fore planting is more expensive. The 
heavy tropical rains have caused 
considerable erosion of the soil. 

While sugar had the benefit of the 
protective tariff, the other agricul. 
tural products did not. Quite on 
the contrary, they had keen com. 
petition from similar products grown 
in foreign countries where the low 
standards of living and the low cost 
of labor made it impossible for 
Puerto Rico to come out on top. 
Puerto Rican coffee, which for cen. 
turies enjoyed a unique reputation 
in the markets of southern Europe, 
lost its market because of those fae 
tors. Its future recapture of them is 
considered dubious. 

This brings us to one of the most 
critical and far-reaching social prob 
lems of the island, which springs 
from the economic problems. The 
slums of the island have been ad 
vertised quite amply and recently 
and therefore we need not go into 
lengthy descriptions of them. They 
are really as bad as the worst pic 
ture ever painted. But we are con 
cerned more with the causes’ and 
possible solutions of this problem, 

These slums are the direct result of 
the agricultural crisis above men 
tioned. When the coffee plantations 
were gone, or at least curtailed, the 
farm workers migrated to the low. 
lands. They were not trained for the 
new conditions of living a city life. 
They had no money with which to 
start any kind of enterprise, however 
small it might be. They did not 
find in the cities any industries in 
which they could be employed. Thus 
began the piling up of boxlike, 
flimsy homes, built on the marshes 
or by the side of muddy rivulets, or 
at the unhealthy site of a city dump, 
where no rental had to be paid, or 
at most only a few cents. As the 
situation became worse in the high- 
lands the slums increased. Today 
slum dwelling has become a great 
social problem. 

The only possible and apparent 
solution to the foregoing problems 
is the industrialization of the island. 
This conclusion is granted by all 
those who have studied Puerto Rican 
affairs. At present some small in- 
dustries exist. The largest one is 
the needlework industry, which in 
normal times employed upward of 
80,000 women. About $8,000,000 in 
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wages were paid to home workers; 
housewives, and female members of 
families living in the towns and in 
the country. Native and continental 
firms built factories in both cities 
and towns. Today this industry is 


suffering from lack of shipping space, 


resulting from the national war 
emergency as well as from submarine 
activity. For several months it was 
totally at a standstill. This is one 
of the temporary problems, which 
we have been fortunate in solv- 
ing. We are on the way to a better 
situation in regard to this industry. 

It is needless to describe the social 
question involved. Puerto Rico has 
not a single war industry. The WPA 
is about to be discontinued there as 
well as in the United States. The 
cost of living has skyrocketed just as 
in the United States, from which 


couragement was given to build up 
new industries in Puerto Rico, but 
without regard to their indispen- 
sability and economic meaning, while 
other administrations have adopted 
legislation, rules, regulations, treaties, 
and whatnot, which have played 
havoc with newly born industries. 
We do not mean to be too critical, 
or partisans of this or that philoso- 
phy. We understand that some 
measures affecting adversely the in- 
terests of the island may be for the 
good of the nation as a whole. But 
the problem remains there just the 
same, and it is not salutary to blame 
the islanders for conditions with 
which we have burdened them. After 
all, their social and economic wheels 
have been geared to those of the 
United States, and they must dove- 
tail if we are to have a smoothly 





Home needlework helps to supplement an extremely meager family budget 


these unfortunate people buy half of 
their foodstuffs. Here in the United 
States we at least counterbalance the 
higher cost of living with higher 
wages. But not so in Puerto Rico, 
where the wages have not only failed 
to go up, but are non-existent. Where 
could one find a darker picture? 
These features concern the tem- 
porary or contemporary situation. 
Industry viewed from long range 
has suffered from the lack of in- 
terest manifested by those in the 
National Capital and the continental 
United States in these critical prob- 
lems. During one administration en- 


running machine. Otherwise it will 
smash to pieces. No amount of oil in 
relief dollars will do any good if they 
are not geared right. No amount of 
money, however large, spent by way 
of dole will help in the long run. 

It is only justice to say that the 
average Puerto Rican citizen does 
not want dole. He wants work. He 
wants a fair chance in the market 
where his products are to be sold 
and where the prices are controlled, 
not by the natural law of supply and 
demand, but by artificial laws. He 
wants a chance to develop his own 
industries. Puerto Ricans have shown 


that they can do this. A cement fac- 
tory has been established there. It is 
making money besides having solved 
a critical problem for the armed 
forces of the United States. Other 
examples could be cited. A rum and 
industrial alcohol industry is there 
just waiting for expansion. 

These industrious people must be 
helped because they must compete in 
a world where governmental sub- 
sidies and artificial laws become im- 
portant parts of the business world. 
They have a little capital which they 
do not venture to jeopardize in the 
maelstrom of modern complications. 
If given encouragement of the right 
kind, however, they will do as we do 
and try to make themselves self-sup- 
porting even with the limited means 
at their command. 

If this problem is attacked in the 
right way it will cease to present a 
hopeless picture. It is our duty to 
find a solution. It is to our ad- 
vantage, in both a material and a 
spiritual sense, even if in solving it 
we are forced to make some sacrifices 
which will amount to almost nothing 
when compared with the benefits de- 
rived. We have made similar sacri- 
fices in dealing with other nations. 
Why not for two million of our own 
130 million fellow citizens? 

Thus we find that it is not the 
“Puerto Rican Problem,” but rather 
the “American Problem.” Under the 
new concepts of Inter-American re- 
lations, and as a reflection of the 
results of the Good Neighbor Policy, 
this problem in our own house seems 
to reach such proportions that it 
takes on an international aspect. 

The social problems of Puerto 
Rico could be discussed indefinitely, 
but all are the results of the three 
economic problems described. If we 
solve these problems, social improve- 
ment will follow. We do not feel 
that we are overoptimistic in our be- 
lief that a solution can be reached, 


‘in spite of the fact that many have 


studied the Puerto Rican question 
and given it up as hopeless of solu- 
tion. 

At any rate, we are determined to 
accomplish one thing, and that is to 
see that the Puerto Ricans, God per- 
mitting, have a fair chance to solve 
their own problems in a real Amer- 
ican and Christian manner. By this 
I mean in a manner divested of all 
unchristian tenets, theories, and prac- 
tices foreign to American institutions 
and concepts of life and government. 











T DOES us good these days to shut 

our eyes, if only for a respite from 
glaring reality. 

On the breakfast table, propped 
at a never entirely satisfactory angle 


by a worried sugar bowl and forming 
a distracting background for your 
cup of precious coffee, the morning 
newspaper confronts you with its 
restles map. Tunis first attracts 
youl Then to the west, about 
140 miles as the bomber flies, is the 
coastal city of Béne. Peering more 
studious inland and about sixty 
miles ith of Béne, you pick out 
Souk Ahras 

If you will close your eyes your re- 
flectio1 history will effect a 
resurr¢ Tunisia becomes Pro- 
consul \frica, hemmed by Numid- 
ia. The city of Tunis is obscured 
by th iance of nearby Carthage 
—the s from Tyre and Sidon 
unload their colonists, and 800 years 
before Christ a new city is founded; 
Hannibal sets forth to humble Rome; 
Cato’s “Carthage must be de- 


European 


stroyed,” again rings in your ears. 
Béne fades and in its place stands 
the see of St. Augustine, Hippo Re- 
gius. Tagaste rises at Souk Ahras, 
and Monica smiles once more into 
the petulant face of her infant son. 

Carthage was one of the glories of 
the early Church. The blood of un- 
counted martyrs nurtured the earth 
about this suburb of modern Tunis; 
even in our own day, archaeologists 
unearthed over 20,000 Christian 
tombs near the ruins of Carthage. 
From this once vibrant metropolis 
of Proconsular Africa came the reso- 
nant axiom, “the blood of martyrs 
is the seed of Christians.” 

As early as the year 197, a Car- 
thaginian, the gifted but unfortunate 
Tertullian, could announce to the 
pagan persecutors: “We Christians 
are of but yesterday and yet we fill 
your world. We are in your cities, 
on your islands, in your towns, your 
market places, the army camps, yes, 
in the palace, the senate, and the 
forum. To you have we left only the 
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Land of 


temples of your gods.”’ This same 
apologist told the Proconsul Scapula 
that if he should decide to execute 
all the Christians, “you wil] have to 
decimate Carthage itself.” So exem- 
plary a life did the followers of 
Christ lead, that Tertullian reminded 
his fellow citizens: “ ‘See how these 
Christians love one another,’ say your 
pagans—the very ones who hate each 
other. Christians are ever ready to die 
for their brethren; your pagans more 
ready to kill one another.” 

Every year on the sixth of March, 
the Church commemorates the mar- 
tyrdom of two Carthaginian women: 
St. Perpetua, a noble matron, and St. 
Felicitas, a valiant slave. In 203, dur- 
ing the persecution of Septimius Sev- 
erus, both women, although still cate- 
chumens, professed the Faith before 
the pagan magistrate. Taken from 
her infant son and thrown into an 
underground cell, Perpetua in reply 
to her father’s insistent entreaty that 
she apostatize, received baptism. She 
and Felicitas heard the same sen- 


contoa 
The statue of Cardinal Lavigerie looks down on the native 
quarter of Tunis. Above is the minaret of the Grand Mosque 
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Ruins of ancient Carthage in Tunisia, with the Mediterranean in the back- 
ground. Here linger many memories of early Christian saints and martyrs 


Christian Memories 


By JOSEPH 


tence: “Ad bestias!”” Mangled by the 
horns of maddened beasts in the 
arena, the aristocrat and the slave— 
united as only the charity of Christ 
can join them—gave each other the 
Christian kiss of peace, then bowed 
their heads to the impatient sword 
of the executioner. 

Spring of the year 246 smiled 
affably on North Africa. Carthage 
quivered with unbelievable news, Its 
Park Avenue and its Broadway 
gasped. Without benefit of a colum- 
nist, the exciting word was passed: 
the city’s most popular intellectual 
had become a Christian—Cyprian, 
the distinguished rhetorician and 
lawyer, had received baptism. 

Pagan Carthage wondered; Chris- 
tian Carthage prayed. Cyprian lost 


P. KELLY 


no time in convincing both. A cap- 
tive of the love of Christ, he captured 
the spirit of Christianity. His gen- 
erous soul quickened by grace, the 
convert sold his goods and gave to 
the poor. Prayer and good works sup- 
planted his study of the niceties of 
discourse. 

Within three years, his holiness, 
no less than his ability, won for 
Cyprian the responsibility of the 
episcopate. To North Africa, a breed- 
ing ground for heretics as well as 
the nursery of saints, he constantly 
repeated the Saviour’s prayer, “that 
all may be one.” Through his voice 
was re-echoed the inspired cry of 
St. Paul, “One Lord, one Faith!” 
“God is One,” proclaimed Cyprian, 
“and Christ is One, and there is one 


North Africa, on which the attention of the 
world is focused today, is a land hallowed by 


many blessed memories of early Christian days 
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Church and one chair of authority 
founded, by the voice of the Lord, 
on Peter.” Not merely to his own 
generation but to every century, this 
saint proposed the challenging ques- 
tion: “Does he who opposes Christ’s 
priests, who separates himself from 
the company of His clergy and peo- 
ple, think he is with Christ?” 

During his episcopate, persecutions 
had made paupers of many Christian 
families. Other hundreds of the 
faithful had been condemned to slave 
labor in the mines. Then too, Car- 
thage had its generous and perennial 
share of what St. Lawrence in Rome 
called “the treasures of the Church” 
—Christ’s poor. On a diocese-wide 
scale, the Bishop of Carthage organ- 
ized and directed a system of collec- 
tion and distribution of alms. In a 
letter written in the year 250, he 
gives impressive instructions on the 
dispensing of the common goods to 
the poor. Throughout the plague 
which raged from 252 to 254, he cap- 
tivated the hearts of pagans as well 
as Christians by his tireless ministra- 
tions of charity. In the words of 
Pontius, his biographer and disciple: 
“Good was done to all men in the 
liberality of abundant works, and not 
merely to them who were of the 
household of the Faith.” His com- 
passion ignored provincial limits, 
and as Father Fichter, S.J., in his 
recent scholarly work on St. Cyprian, 
relates: “Carthage was traditionally 
the helper of all the other churches 
in the nearby Roman territories. 
Thus when eight Numidian bishops 
appealed directly to Cyprian for as- 
sistance, they were at once supplied 
with a large sum of money.” 

In the autumn of 258, the perse- 
cution of Valerian struck mercilessly 
at Proconsular Africa. The Bishop of 
Carthage was the first Christian ar- 
rested. The pagans themselves were 
awed. In a hushed court chamber, 
the nervous proconsul admonished 
Cyprian: “Think carefully of what 
you are doing!” The confessor of 
the Faith replied: “Do what you 
have been ordered to do. In a matter 
so clear to me, there is no need for 
prolonged deliberation.” : 

On the day of martyrdom even 
the executioner hesitated. A sword 
liberated Cyprian’s soul into the free- 
dom of eternal happiness. His name 
is enshrined in the Canon of our 
Mass. 

As the last days of the North 
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African August of 430 sizzled 
away, an impatient army of flaxen- 
haired Vandals who longed for the 
cool forests of Central Europe en- 
circled the parched walls of Hippo 
Regius—in the shadow of today’s 


Béne, Algeria. Five centuries of Ro- 
man dominion over a land whose 
hopes had once followed Hannibal 


drew to a close. To the seventy-six- 
year-old bishop of the beleaguered 
city, “the clanking of the chain of 
mortality” became at last inaudible 
—the author of the Confessions passed 
to “the peace of rest, the peace of the 


Sabbath which has no _ evening.” 
With glowing eyes fixed on another 
world, a holy citizen had studied, 
taught, and edified a restless world. 


He now entered the City of God. 

At Tagaste—Souk Ahras on your 
war map—Augustine was born, No- 
vember 18, 354. Here he spent those 
thirteen impetuous years of boyhood 
described in the first book of the 


Confessions. After a stay of three 
years at Madaura for precarious 
schooling—“In boyhood, I loved not 
study and hated to be forced to it”— 


he returned, because of the financial 
straits of his father, to Tagaste for 
an almost fatal year of idleness. 


At the age of seventeen, after the 
death of his father whom Monica 
[did anyone escape the charm of her 
holiness?] had brought to Christ, Au- 
gustine went to Carthage. His com- 
panions and teachers soon acknowl- 


edged his genius; but with that adol- 
escent pride, enhanced by dissipa- 
tion, which the Confessions so hum- 
bly reveal, he succumbed to fantastic 
philosophies. 

In his twentieth year we find him 
back in Tagaste as a teacher of gram- 
mar. The following year, he returned 
to Carthage and opened his school 
of rhetoric. His spiritual confusion 
became more confounded. Just as 
the whimsical errors of Communism 
bewitch with their bold novelty the 
minds of some of our modern intel- 
lectuals, so did the pompous fad of 
Manichaeism cast its spell on Augus- 
tine. But not for long. His piercing 
intellect soon exploded the teachings 
of Faustus, “that great snare of the 
devil, by whom many were entangled 
through the lure of his smooth 


tongue.” 

With Augustine at Carthage was 
his mother, “Thy faithful handmaid, 
weeping to Thee for me more than 


mothers weep over the bodily death 


of their children.” In this African 
metropolis, Monica received from a 
venerable bishop the prophetic words 
of consolation: “Go thy way, and 
God bless thee; for it is not possible 
that the son of these tears should 
perish.” 

After a momentous sojourn in 
Italy, a new Augustine returned to 
Carthage in 388. The face of the 
thirty-four-year-old North African 
still radiated the supernatural joy 
which Catholic baptism had brought 
to his soul through the hands of St. 
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Ambrose. His mother’s body he had 
buried at Ostia. 

From Carthage he hurried to his 
home town, Tagaste, impatient, not 
to live again in the scenes of his 
boyhood, blessed though they were 
with memories of Monica, but to 
begin the disciplined life of a re- 
ligious. With his father’s modest es- 
tate settled, Augustine sold his por- 
tion of the inheritance and distri- 
buted his goods to the poor. The 
once fastidious professor of rhetoric 
now began the simple and sublime 
life of a monk. “The love of things 
temporal was expelled by the sweet- 
ness of things eternal.” The voice of 
one born again of water and the 
Holy Spirit now besought the 
Throne of God: “Lord, have mercy 
on me, and hear my prayer. For it 
is not for the things of the earth, 
not for gold and silver and precious 
stones, or fashionable apparel, or 
honors and offices, or the comforts 
of the body, or for anything in this 
life of our pilgrimage that I seek. 
Behold, Father, behold, and see and 
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approve this my desire: that I may 
find grace before Thee!” 

In 391, on an errand of salvation, 
Augustine went to Hippo Regius in. 
tending to remain there for a very 
brief visit but, in the Providence of 
God, the locality of present-day Béne 
became his home for the remaining 
thirty-nine years of his life. Valerius, 
Bishop of Hippo Regius, ordained 
him priest and five years later, at 
the age of forty-two, Augustine was 
consecrated coadjutor to the aged 
prelate. Upon the death in that same 
year of the venerable Valerius, the 
son of Monica’s tears became Bishop 
of Hippo Regius. 

In the long history of the Church, 
no one, after the Apostles, has ex 
ercised a greater influence on the 
minds and hearts of Christian men 
than this blessed son of North Africa, 
In the words of Pope Pius XI, in his 
Encyclical commemorating the fif- 
teen hundredth anniversary of the 
Saint’s death, Augustine, “joined as 
it were by a miracle to the mystical 
Body of Christ, was a man _ than 
whom, by the verdict of history, past 
ages have produced no greater or 
grander in all the world.” A man of 
the world, Giovanni Papini, pays the 
Doctor of Grace this tribute: “Saint 
Augustine is one of those for whom 
death does not exist. . . . His spirit 
enjoys the double privilege of dwell- 
ing in heaven in the light of God's 
countenance and of remaining upon 
earth to shed light upon us. ... 
We recognize in him not only an 
architect of theology and the giant 
of philosophy, but also the brother 
who, like ourselves, has suffered and 
sinned; the saint who has scaled the 
walls of the city of eternal joy and 
seated himself at the feet of God to 
whom he is reunited for all eternity.” 

From the year of St. Augustine's 
death to the present day, North 
Africa has been “to hastening ills a 
prey.” The Vandals, adherents of 
Arianism, held the land and _ perse- 
cuted the Catholics for over a cen- 
tury. In 533, a Byzantine army of 
Justinian, restored a semblance of 
peace by driving out the ruthless 
Vandals, but the succeeding years 
were not happy ones. Indeed, the 
Church in North Africa, even in its 
sad days, was not without its holy 
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men like St. Fulgentius of Ruspe, 
and many faithful bishops kept their 
flocks in the pasture of sound doc- 
trine, but the wolves of heresy preyed 
on the sheep of Africa. 

If the North Africans of the sev- 
enth century had meditated more re- 
ligiously on the writings and the 
example of Cyprian and Augustine, 
the disaster which Islam wrought 
might never have occurred—the 
blood of more martyrs might have 
become the seed of more Christians. 

The branches which heresy had 
cut from the Vine were delicacies 
for the swarm of swarthy locusts 
which droned its devastating way 
into Africa from Arabia. In 695, 
the Mohammedans took Carthage. 

But even in the dark interim, the 
land of Cyprian and Augustine is 
not without its blessed memories. 
§t. Louis, King of France, died at 
Tunis in 1270 while engaged on his 
crusade. The beloved apostle of char- 
ity, St. Vincent de Paul, was a slave 
at Tunis for two years, 1605-1607. He 
won his freedom in his own charac- 
teristic way—he converted his master! 


Over modern Tunis hovers the 
memory of the great Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, founder of the White Fathers 
and the first archbishop of venerable 
Carthage in eight centuries. Born in 
1825, ordained to the priesthood in 
1849, this illustrious son of Catholic 
France became Bishop of Algiers in 
1867. For a quarter of a century he 
labored for the salvation of souls 


in North Africa. The hostility of the 
Mohammedans did not daunt him 
any more than the directives of a 
colonial policy which sought to re- 
strain his missionary work. To a gov- 
ernment which insisted that he soft- 
pedal his announced intention of 
working for the conversion of Islam 
and confine his activities to the office 
of a “good colonizer,” the zealous 
Lavigerie replied: “That freedom I 
demand which is the freedom to do 
my duty. If, by an impossible hypo- 
thesis, your Government does not 
grant me that which is my right and 
is necessary, then I am firmly re- 
solved to take it.’”” He won his case. 

With an energy as well as a genius 
for organization which amazes, he 
founded schools, established hos- 
pitals, orphanages, agricultural set- 
tlements—all with one objective: to 
win the stiff-necked Mohammedans 
to Christ by demonstrating to them 
the charity of Christ. 

On November 19, 1884, Pope Leo 
XIII restored Carthage to its pristine 
dignity as an archbishopric; Card- 
inal Lavigerie became its first ordi- 
nary in modern times. The basilica 
of St. Louis and the cathedral of 
St. Vincent de Paul are monuments 
to his zeal. The spiritual sons and 
daughters of the Cardinal of North 
Africa today number gio Fathers, 
269 Brothers, and 1450 Sisters, all 
dedicated to the salvation of souls 
on the darkened Continent. In his 
recent book, Across A World, Father 
John Considine pauses before the 
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statue of Cardinal Lavigerie in the 
native quarter of Tunis and makes - 
this observation about North Africa: 
“Christianity has not decayed—will 
not decay, so long as such possessors 
of this hungry yearning to commu- 
nicate Christ’s ideals to all men 
march across our world.” 


In our own day, North Africa was 
blessed by the International Eucha- 
ristic Congress at Carthage. In call- 
ing the attention of Christendom to 
the significance of this holy assembly, 
Pope Pius XI, with affection and 
hope, spoke of “that Latin Africa 
whose ancient glories no age can ever 
blot out.” 


In North Africa our boys are 
strangers, but not in a strange land. 
The saints of that once holy region 
look down upon them. As some of 
them fall in the bloody arena of 
earthly battle, may the prayers of 
Perpetua and Felicitas who felt the 
sword in the arena of holy martyr- 
dom escort their souls to God! May 
the heavenly petitions of Cyprian, 
“Apostle of Unity,” keep our Cath- 
olic boys firm in the “One Lord, 
one Faith!” Through the interces- 
sion of Augustine, may their minds, 
enlightened by the grace of Christ, 
better understand that “we have not 
here a lasting city, but we seek one 
that is to come!” May that North 
African mother named Monica, who 
wept for her son, pray for every 
American mother who today is pray- 
ing for a son in North Africa! 


| GasterSen 


1 heen could we maybe pretend 
Easter is a plain everyday 
kind of Sunday?” nine-year-old 
Eileen Murray asked uncertainly, as 
she sat on the kitchen stool, weaving 
her slim brown legs precariously 
through its rungs. She tore her gaze 
away from the parade of plump cin- 
namon buns on the breadboard to 
face Nora, the housekeeper. 

Bringing her robust body erect, 
Nora’s kindly blue eyes were clouded 
in shocked surprise, as she asked, 
“Now, why should you say such a 
thing, child, making an ordinary 
Sunday out of the holy day of Resur- 
rectionr 

“But I don’t mean the ‘holy’ part; 
I mean the fun part,” Eileen cor- 
rected, 

Nora’s exasperated “oh” was a 
warning to Eileen that she’d prob- 
ably have trouble making Nora fit 
into her plans for Easter. 

Slowly the child untangled her 
legs, stood up, convinced now she 
must thrust her cause further. She 
was filled with a growing dread that 
Easter would be another day when 
everyone seemed caught up in one 
big swoop of gladness with her left 


out; and the thought made her all 
choky inside. She remembere1 well 
how it had been last Christmas. She 
had watched from the choir loft 


where the fourth grade of St. John’s 
had sung “Noel.” You could tell even 
from people’s backs it was a special 
day to be happy in. 

Eileen shook her head with deter- 
mination, her brown pigtails leap- 
ing jauntily. She was learning since 
her mother’s death almost a year ago 
that you had to follow through or 
grownups simply sidetracked the 


things that mattered most. 
“But if we can’t skip Easter, would 





you get up early with Peter and me 
—I mean while it’s still dark?” 

Nora was silent, and Eileen knew 
that what she was about to propose 
might well come under what Nora 
termed, “stuff and nonsense.” Nora 
had called it just that when she and 
Peter had begged to have their 
shadows cut off for groundhog day. 
Eileen sighed as she remembered 
how Mother would “snip,” “snip” 
with the kindergarten shears all 
about them, and how they had all 
giggled as they hung their shadows 
in the closet for the day. But Nora 
had refused to take any part in it 
this year. Eileen had overheard 
her telling her sister about it, saying, 
“It’s too much .. . the girl, and even 
the little tad, Peter, expecting a body 
to play silly make-believe sort of 
things and lookin’ bleak when you 
don’t, and him not hardly speakin’ 
to anyone and lettin’ himself be so 
blind with his own grief, he can’t 
see it plain as a rash on the girl.” 

Nora was saying, now, “You'll do 
well to remember you'll be fastin’ 
and you're not eating candy that 
early.” 

Coming to the table, Eileen said, 
“Oh, it’s not that, it’s that Mother 
and us always watched the sun dance 
on Easter; it does really.” Her eager 
eyes were looking steadily up at 
Nora. 

Nora frowned, “It’s likely to be 
cloudy.” 

“Oh, but you can’t tell. You've got 
to be there,” Eileen said, pressing a 
finger into the oozy ball of dough. 
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“But how in the world could I get 
you out there?” Nora asked. 

“If you'll ask Daddy, maybe he'll 
take us.” 

“Does he always go?” Nora asked 
doubtfully. 

“Last year he did, but the sun 
didn’t shine, and Mother said it 
didn’t come out because it couldn't 
feel like dancing with all the sor. 
rows of war and things, and Daddy 
said, ...” Eileen’s voicc «‘opped sud- 
denly, the joy in remei ering hav- 
ing suddenly swept over i:er, and the 
backwash of loss creeping in. 

“What did he say?” Nora prompt. 
ed, giving rein to a strong but usu- 
ally curbed desire to learn of the 
woman she had never known, the 
woman whose household the bereft 
husband had turned over to her, and 
where she was finding with grow- 
ing certainty that the least of his 
family’s needs was housekeeping. 

Wrinkling up her nose to ease her 
smarting eyes, Eileen said, “Daddy 
said the sun must feel very bad to 
disappoint Moms.” The child sighed, 
“And Moms said, ‘because the sun 
didn’t come out didn’t matter really 
because everything dances on Easter, 
even the river and the trees.’ ” 

A loud shriek rolled in from the 
front yard announcing Peter's latest 
mishap. They rushed out to find the 
pudgy five-year-old screaming now 
with rebellion rather than pain. His 
lip was bleeding and great tears 
made clean little tracings on his dirt- 
smeared cheeks. 


Nora gathered him up, “Peter, - 


The sun really dances for joy on Easter morn, 


but only those whose eyes are not blinded by 


selfishness or grief can witness the miracle 
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Peter, you tried to climb that tree.” 

When Peter’s lip had been 
swabbed, his screams quieted, and 
the odor of burning bread had sum- 
moned Nora, Eileen knew Easter 
would have to bide its time. 

It wasn’t until the next Saturday 
with only a week left until Easter 
that she felt she could mention it to 
her father. They had had a glorious 
time, Peter and Daddy and she buy- 
ing new Easter clothes — and now, 
driving home, with Peter’s warm 
little body pushed tight against her 
and the sunshine splashing cheerily 
against the windshield, Eileen knew 
it was the time. 

Her father was whistling softly, 


out and she was 


ere held 


and she felt a sweet quick swell of 
pride in him. He was hers, and he 
was happy again. What if she should 
spoil it by talking of Easter? And 
yet Christmas had taught her all she 
wanted to know about holidays that 
didn’t go right. It wasn’t Daddy’s 
fault Christmas had been so awful. 
Maybe he had wanted it to be the 
way Mother always had it, but didn’t 
know how. Even last year when Moms 
had said, “As one grownup to an- 
other, let’s talk about Santa.” Even 
that had been wonderful, for Moms 
always gave something for what she 
took away, except . .. when it was 
herself ‘who went. It was a pang of 
aching loneliness that bolstered her 
and gave her the courage now to say, 
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held tight 
sked gently 


“Daddy, can you and I and Peter 
see the sun dance this Easter morn- 
ing like always?” She wasn’t looking 
at him; she couldn’t. The trees slip- 
ping by were mounting to ten be- 
fore he answered, 

“Eileen, I’m going to be out of 
town Easter week end. That’s why I 
outfitted you and Peter today.” 

Crowding down on Eileen was the 
thought that affixed itself with dread- 
ful certainty. “Daddy is going to skip 
Easter. I can’t do it, and no one will 
help make it like other Easters. He’s 
grown up and he can skip it if he 
wants to.” 

All happiness had gone out of the 
day. The sun seemed too glaring for 
her eyes, and Peter’s weight hurt her 
ribs. She gulped and asked in a tight, 
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strained little voice, ““Do you believe 
the sun does dance, Daddy?” 

It has to be true, she thought 
desolately, for if it wasn’t, it was one 
thing more of Mother she was los- 


ing. Lately in bed at night, trying to 
bring her close, it was harder and 
harder to see her eyes—her smile. 

“Well, dear, I don’t know,” her 
father said. 

“It was cloudy last year on the 
cliff, but haven’t you ever seen it?” 
she urged. 

“I’m afraid not,” he admitted re- 
luctantly 

“But 
Easte 
was clear.” 

“Eileen darling,” he said huskily, 
“the whole world danced for your 
mother. It couldn’t help it. Perhaps 
not even the sun could hold out 
against her gaiety.” 

Looking at him, she saw the tight- 
ening of his lips, felt the car lurch 
to greater speed, and she knew he 
too was remembering last year when 
they had ridden up the steep road 
and Mother had said, “Isn’t it glo- 
rious in the morning in spring? You 
know, John, I shed every bit of my 
old self and come out new each 
spring like a crocus.” 

And father saying, “So that ex- 
plains your loveliness.” 

Eileen had never known anyone 
who talked like Mother. No one else 
said the exciting things that couldn’t 
be true, but made you feel that 
maybe with her they were. Maybe 
that’s how it was about the sun 
dancing. 

“Eileen, pet,” her father was say- 


Mother did, every single 
she said so . . . whenever it 


ing, gently, “If I’m not here Easter, . 


I'll arrange for all the trimmings and 
will have a very special surprise for 
you and Peter.” 

Eileen couldn’t speak. The car 
turned into the drive and stopped. 
She got out and ran into the house, 
forgetting the new blue coat and the 


hat with flowers. 


i was after Nora flatly refused 
to join the Easter sun-gazing 
expedition, stating that if the sun 
danced they could see it very well 
from their windows, that Eileen 
thought of Miss Quinn. She was the 
librarian of the children’s room at 
the suburban library only five blocks 
away, and anyone around all those 
books must know whether the sun 
really danced. “Miss Jane” was beau- 
tiful and jolly. Eileen could remem- 


ber her mother taking her to get 
books. It was like going out to tea, 
only of course you didn’t eat in li- 
braries. But Miss Quinn was a part 
of that world that had stopped. A 
world that held Mother’s soft voice 
reading, with Peter and her tucked 
in beside her on the divan, Nora 
didn’t read very good and Daddy 
always stopped in the very best part 
to think faraway thoughts. It was 
all very trying. 

It was Wednesday now, with only 
a few days until Easter, and Eileen 
had persuaded Nora that she could 
go alone to the library. 

She found Miss Quinn sitting at 
her desk, her red-brown hair waved 
loosely to a little knot on her neck. 
Her dark eyes brightened with pleas- 
ure as she glanced up to see the child. 

“Why, Eileen, my dear, I’ve missed 
you,” she said gaily. 

Eileen smiled happily. It was good 
to be remembered. “I missed you too, 
Miss Jane,” she said primly. 


“My, how you’ve grown,” the li- 


brarian stood up and caught her 
close, “Look, you come way up here 
on me.” 

““VYesiol’m nine,’’ 
proudly. 

“And big enough to come here 
alone. Now let’s see—what will it 
be?” 

“TI don’t want a book,” Eileen said 
solemnly. “I want you to find out 
for sure if the sun dances Easter 
morning.” 

Eileen hardly dared look up at 
Miss Jane. Oh, if only she’d know 
how important it was and that surely 
somewhere here in all these books, it 
would tell for sure. 

Eileen saw the puzzled look on 
Miss Jane’s face as she asked, “You 
mean it’s in a poem—something you 
have read?” 

“Oh, no, it really does, if you’re 
high on the cliff and it’s clear.” 

“I see,” Miss Jane said slowly, “I 
might not be able to find it right 
off, but I’ll surely look.” 

“Then, if it does dance, do you 
think we could see it from our house? 
You see, Daddy is going to skip 
Easter, but I can’t.” 

The librarian. guided her gently 
over to the book-lined: wall and sat 
down on the low stool. “I don’t 
understand,” she said softly. ; 

Eileen stood running a finger along 
the books. “Oh, Daddy didn’t really 
say he was skipping Easter, but I 
know he is because I want to, too, 


Eileen said 
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but I can’t. Even if Nora would let 
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“But Easter’s such a_ glorious 
time,” Miss Jane said. 

“Yes, I know,” the child agreed 
sadly. 

“Well, now suppose you just make 
this a kind of grown-up Easter, your 
very first. It isn’t much fun at first, 
but after a while you sort of grow 
into it, and always there’s the real 
Easter, that doesn’t need trimmings, 
Now, let’s see. Do you have a new 
bonnet?” 

“Yes, Daddy bought Peter and me 
all new clothes,” the child said with. 
out enthusiasm. 

“Then you're in the Easter pa- 
rade,” Miss Jane said brightly, offer- 
ing flimsy substitute. 


You see Peter isn’t very 


HE little girl’s gaze wandered 

aimlessly about the room. There 
wasn’t any use. Easter would come 
and it would be awful, except of 
course the Mass with the altar all 
bright and the lilies, and her sing- 
ing, “Alleluia” the loudest of the 
fourth grade. “I think I'll be going,” 
she said falteringly. 

But Miss Quinn’s arms were held 
out and she was held tight in them, 
sobbing. 

“What is it, baby?” the young 
woman asked gently. “Don’t cry, I 
haven’t a new bonnet, but I'll tell 
you what we'll do, we'll all go to 
church together, you and Peter 
and I.” 

Eileen straightened. Her legs were 
so long and Miss Jane’s lap so small, 
she knew it was hard keeping on the 
stool. She stood up quickly and 
rubbed her eyes. 

“I guess Peter and I'll just look 
from the window,” she said bravely. 

“You come back Saturday, and I'll 
tell you what I find. But don’t even 
think of skipping Easter. Why, that 
wouldn’t help. You just wait and 
see, Easter’s always lovely.” 

Out on the street Eileen knew she 
couldn’t cry. Not that she was feel- 
ing any cheerier—she wasn’t. Miss 
Jane had said it wouldn’t help to 
skip Easter. Then it was useless for 
Daddy to try it. She had known that 
all the time. It was better for them 
to be together. Maybe Christmas 
hadn’t been so bad for them after all. 
At least they had been almost 4 
family. 

The days dragged the week 
through to Saturday, and as Eileen 
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sat forlornly watching Nora cut two 
cookie bunnies, and add pink candy 
eyes, She knew she was not going to 
the library; somehow she couldn’t 
face any more disappointment. 

It was just before bedtime that 
night, when the door bell rang and 
Nora came into the living room with 
Miss Jane, a lovely Miss Jane in new 
yellow hat, and coat with fluffy light 
fur about her neck. 

“Oh,” gasped Eileen, “you're so 
beautiful.” 

“Just the hat. I changed my mind 
and got a new one. I couldn’t have 
you and Peter outdoing me _ to- 
morrow.” 

“I'm going to find a_thousan’ 
eggs,” Peter boasted, coming close. 

She stooped and lifted him high. 
“Or course you are, and Eileen’s go- 
ing to ice the sun dance.” 

“Reai:y? Did you find out about 
it?” Eileen asked exultantly. 

_Miss Jane put Peter down and 
bent toward Eileen, “No, I didn’t, 
not a single word, but some of the 
very truest things aren’t in books. 
We're going out on the cliff in the 
morning, and I bet it dances for us.” 

Eileen was trying hard to hide her 
disappointment. “Do you _ think 
maybe only some people see it?” she 
reasoned. 

Miss Jane smiled down at her, “I 
think that’s the whole secret. I think 
only if you let nothing but happi- 
ness come into your heart on Easter, 
then you'll see it. But I must run 
along and off to bed with you two.” 


Standing in the dim hall next 
morning, glancing furtively into her 
father’s room, Eileen knew that the 
sun could not dance for her. Jane 
had said, “if you let nothing but 
happiness. ’ All week she had 
told herself, ‘“‘He won't skip it. He 
can’t. He’ll come.” 

But he wasn’t here, and she knew 
she must not let Miss Jane know that 
Easter was spoiled for her. 

They climbed the steep bluff, with 
Peter giggling and falling as they 
pulled him up. Below the fog rolled 
upward, leaving glimpses of dull 
gray river. The eastern sky was color- 
fully heralding the sun’s approach. 

Eileen forced her eyes tightly shut. 
It was a perfectly clear day, and the 


' Sun would come up bright and 


round, but it couldn’t dance for her. 
There was no happiness in her whole 
being, only an awful loneliness that 
was a hurt and she was ashamed 





with poor Miss Quinn trying so hard. 
But on days like this, the special 
days, you needed your own family 
to make you happy, and Peter just 
wasn’t enough family. 

He jumped up and down beside 
her now, yelling, “Is it dancing? Is it 
dancing?” 

Glancing up at Miss Jane, Eileen 
saw her pretty face caught in a wor- 
ried frown. She reached out to clutch 
the woman’s hand in a quick com- 
forting gesture. 

“It is so beautiful out here, Miss 
Jane. It really doesn’t need to dance, 
does it?” 

Miss Jane squeezed her hand tight- 
ly and gave her a grateful smile, “No, 
it doesn’t,” she said softly. 

Then Peter gave a delighted yip 
and started racing down the slope. 
Eileen saw the man bent slightly 
forward climbing up to them. Then 
he raised his head. 

“Daddy, Daddy,” she screamed, 
passing Peter and flinging herself 
against him, causing him to stagger 
before gaining his balance. 

John Murray gathered the chil- 
dren to him, kissing them. 

“Oh, Daddy, you didn’t skip it 
after all,” she said excitedly, her blue 
eyes glowing. 

“He didn’t skip it, Miss 
she called to the young woman 
standing silhouetted against the 
brown outline of the hill’s peak. 


Jane,” 


“Eileen, I'm going to be out of 
town Easter week end, That’s why 
I outfitted you and Peter today” 
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John Murray looked up, then 
strode quickly up to her, holding 
Peter tight in his arms, Eileen cling- 
ing to his coat. He put Peter down, 
held his hand out to the young 
woman. “I’m John Murray,” he said. 

“Yes, I know,” Miss Jane was smil- 
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ing, “and you couldn’t skip it after 
all.” 


“You too?” he asked puzzled. 
“‘That’s what Eileen said.” 

“Yes, Eileen told me you were 
going to skip Easter, and that she 
herself wanted to, too.” 

“The child said that?” he ques- 
tioned, looking down at her in quick 
concern. “I didn’t know.” 

“Oh, I felt sure you would come,” 
Miss Jane said. 

“Why?” he questioned gravely. 

“Because skipping Easter meant 
skipping them.” 

“Yes,” he said huskily, ““That’s how 
it finally came to me. But what a 
wise young person you are, and how 
splendid to fill in.” 

“Thank you, but I’ve been feeling 
decidedly unwise, and very helpless. 
You see the sun hasn’t danced.” 

“Not for you either? Well, don’t 
mind too much, for’ that’s only the 
beginning of Easter, isn’t it, Eileen?” 

Some little thread of new gaiety 
in his voice told the child her father 
had really come back to them. It 
was really like old times. 

“Oh yes, Daddy, and it’s a beauti- 
ful Easter now.” 

‘“Where’s the bunny, Daddy?” 
Peter asked, bored by the others’ con- 
versation 

“After church, Peter,’ his father 
told him. 

“But Daddy, Miss Jane’s going to 
Mass with us. She got her new hat 
just for us,” Eileen said. 

A faint flush rose in the young 
woman’s cheeks, “You see, I had to 
match their finery. But now I'll run 
along,” she said. 

“What, you skip Easter? No sir,” 
John Murray said in a tone of ex- 
aggerated grievance. ““There’s an egg 
hunt and one of Nora’s special break- 
fasts.” 

Miss Jane laughed merrily. “It 
sounds perfect for one who is hun- 
dreds of miles from her own family.” 

“Then it’s off to church we go,” 
John Murray said, gathering Peter 
into his arms. 

Miss Jane reached for Eileen’s 
hand, and they walked in quick 
jogged steps down the hillside. Eileen 
glanced boldly now at the sun which 
had shot high above the blue mist 
of the horizon. She blinked, opened 
her eyes wide and screamed, “Look, 
look, quick, it’s dancing. .. . Don’t 
you see, Peter? Daddy! Oh, Miss 
Jane, even the sun couldn’t skip 
Easter!” 





SIGNALS AT EASTERTIDE 
By Henrietta Burke 


Blackout! 
The signals knell: 

“Let there be night.” 
Clamor and fear and flight, 
Wailing like those who fell 
Down into siren-hell, 

Crucify light. 


Blackout! 
The Light has died 
On Golgotha. 
Yet, through the murk and fear, 
Faith, with the Crucified, 
Rises from out a tomb, 
And, through the love-lit gloom, 
Sounds an “All clear!" 
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SAINT GEMMA GALGANI 
By James Gallagher 


Year-young and age-wise, Gemma made 
Love a game in which she played 

The Bride of Christ. 

So real her play, she could persuade 
Her guarding angel, playing too, 

To bear each fervent billet-doux 

She wrote within her little room 

To the bright mansions of her Groom. 


(His wealth is such no man can price 
Nor even guess. It will suffice 
To say His reign is in that region 


Where Love's immortal hosts are legion). 


Often He came to visit her. 

He touched her robe with royal myrrh 
And placed upon her head a crown 
Of liquid rubies trickling down. 


Upon her heart He wrote His Name, 
Clasping a ruby bright as flame; 
Then, with a jest that was Divine, 
Made her His living valentine, 

And in a supernatural whim 

Let her exchange heart-vows with Him. 


She took away His very Breath, 

So beautiful her soul had grown. 

One day He sent His chauffeur Death 
And brought her brightness to His own. 























Inside Washington 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


N A city teeming with colorful 

personalities one figure is emerg- 
ing with the dimensions of a states- 
man: the Hon. Sumner Welles, Un- 
dersecretary of State. Politicians may 
come and politicians may go in the 
National Capital, but the “diplo- 
mats’ diplomat” in the State Depart- 
ment outlasts and outshines them 
all. Although careful to subordinate 
himself and his fame to the rank 
and reputation of his titular chief, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Mr. 
Welles has become President Roose- 
velt’s chief of staff in world affairs. 

Global war calls for interconti- 


nental statecraft and strategy. It de- 
mands a leader with youthful vigor, 
an intimate knowledge ol facts, and 





power of swift decision. These qual- 
ities are combined in Sumner Welles. 
He is the one sure link between the 
Old World and the New. His cur- 
rent activities and future responsi- 
bilities, highlighted by the number 
of older men with whom he is sur- 
rounded, throw into sharp focus his 
position of new leadership. He is the 
man of the hour in Washington. 
Members of the Cabinet frequent- 
ly consult Secretary Welles. They 
know that he is a well-informed and 
loyal colleague. Where others grope 
for decisions, he is incisive, direct. 
Although he does not possess the 
superficial amiability of a Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace, he is a 
man whose judgment would never 
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Hon. Sumner Welles, Undersecretary of 
State, whose personal qualities and 
diplomatic talents have advanced him to 
a position of leadership in world affairs 


let him compare the mission of 
Christ and the Bolshevik revolution. 
In other words, the Undersecretary 
does not allow himself the indulg- 
ence of “fuzzy thinking.” Some of 
his critics have been heard to say 
that he is reserved, cold, even “‘snob- 
bish.”” No one who really knows him 
would offer such an opinion. To be 
sure, his manner is dignified and 
serious when he treats of grave con- 
cerns. But in personal conversations 
he is cordial, humorous, and demo- 
cratic. 

Everybody in the Capital is aware 
of the Undersecretary’s leadership 
in plans for the postwar world. Mr. 
Welles, not Cordell Hull, has been 
writing the speeches and making the 
pronouncements on “the shape of 
things to come.” Temporarily at 
least, the Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. Adolph A. Berle, Jr., has been 
eclipsed as architect of “the United 
States of the World.” University au- 
thorities have been particularly alert 
to this development as is instanced 
by the academic honors recently con- 
ferred on the Undersecretary by in- 
stitutions of higher learning both in 
the United States and Canada. 

The statesmanlike stature of Un- 
dersecretary Welles has deep signifi- 
cance in the Capital and in the na- 
tion for all those who plan in terms 
of Christian reconstruction. Sumnet1 
Welles is no agnostic; he is a_be- 
liever. His reverence for the Catholic 
Church is well-known. When he 
speaks of the Vatican or the Vicar 
of Christ, his tone is instinct with 
friendly respect, if not veneration. 
This in itself is enough to guarantee 
that the next peace, unlike that of 
Versailles and the League, will com- 
prehend religious and spiritual val- 
ues. In short, Mr. Welles is the type 
of leader who is determined to keep 
“first things first.” And he is pre- 
pared to fight for his convictions. 

This is not the whole story. The 
Christian outlook of America’s lead- 
ing statesman has special importance 
in a world capital to no small extent 
overrun by Leftists and Marxists of 
every description. What this element 
may lack in numbers and prestige it 
tries to make up for in noise and 
activity. Vociferous on every occa- 
sion, eager to seize upon the most 
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innocent meetings as opportunity 


for a demonstration, the Leftists are 


streaming to the Capital, ready to 
talk on the radio, orate on public 
platforms, get their pictures in the 
newspapers, attend social gatherings 
at the Soviet Embassy, and pose for 
the newsreels. Agnosticism is the 


password of this group, in which 


jibes at religion are common. Con- 
sequently, the serious attitude of 
Secretary Welles is not only a re- 
proach to this unbelieving element 
but also an encouragement to the 
many less articulate Christians who 
work and pray in the National 
Capital 

At the moment, Sumner Welles is 
tremendously concerned about the 
fate of the Administration’s Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act which, un- 


less renewed before June 12, will 
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automatically expire. This legisla- 
tion represents major policy for the 
State Department and the Roosevelt 
Administration. Although far from 
anything resembling a “free trade” 
measure, the trade reciprocity form- 
ula sta1 for a Democratic reversal 
of the trade created by the Repub- 
lican Smoot-Hawley Tariff. 

Essentially selective in character, 
the treaties have been drawn up only 
after public hearings gave every U. S. 
producer a chance to state the case 
for his own industry or commodity. 
To that extent, there has been recog- 
nition of the familiar principle that 
home manufactures and agriculture 
should protected. At the same 
time, foreign countries, eager to sell 
their products in the United States, 
have been able to provide employ- 
ment to their people by reason of 
this market. Everyone in Washing- 
ton remembers the state of revolu- 
tion and chaos from which Cuba was 
rescued in 1934-35, thanks to the 
Reciprocal Trade treaty between 
that Republic and our own. The 
preferential treatment accorded to 
Cuba on that occasion has very re- 
cently en expanded in order to 
secure additional sugar for Amer- 
ican home canners. 

In the meantime, the Cubans are 
able, thanks to enlarged purchasing 
power, to order increased quantities 
of U. S. finished and semi-finished 
goods. This is regarded as a sample 
of hoy State Department policy 
can operate to the mutual advantage 
of the parties concerned. Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull looks upon 
the wh framework of agreements 





which have been worked out with 
many nations as the keystone of 
American foreign policy. The Under- 
secretary does not cease to warn the 
public and the Congress that, unless 
the enabling legislation is voted on 
time, there may be grave misappre- 
hension among the United Nations 
with regard to postwar economic 
planning. In other words, the Trade 
Agreements Act, in the eyes of 
friends and allies, is considered a 
symbol, in its success or failure be- 
fore the Congress, of the willingness 
of the American people to continue 
their generous mandate for world 
co-operation. 

The Republicans, of course, can 
seize upon this issue for political 
purposes. Their leaders know that 
there is considerable dissatisfaction 
and unrest about the project “to give 
every Hottentot a quart of milk.” 
The term “world planner” is al- 
ready being bandied about in the 
Congress, not in a very compli- 
mentary sense. “Crystal-ball gazer” 
and “visionary” are some of the 
milder expressions used in this con- 
nection. The old logrolling tacti- 
cians see an opportunity to win over 
enough Democratic Representatives 
and Senators to inflict a stinging re- 
buke upon the Administration as 
well as to restore to honor the princi- 
ple of “protection for our infant 
industries.” The issue appears to be 
not so much “isolation” vs. “‘inter- 
nationalism” as that of “egoism” vs. 
“altruism.” 

An interesting clue to the senti- 
ment of Congressmen was accorded 
to me by a prominent Government 
official who submitted estimates to 


Food Administrator Chester Davis and Claude Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture 
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one of the appropriation commit. 
tees with respect to an_ interde. 
partmental budget which provided 
monies for South American medica] 
interns to study in North American 
hospitals and clinics. I give a sum. 
mary of the committee’s attitude, as 
reported to me: 

“Why should citizens of other na- 
tions be transported and educated at 
the expense of the U. S. taxpayers? 
Our own boys are fighting, suf. 
fering, and dying on a number of 
fronts. They have te submit to in. 
describable hardships and sacrifices, 
If we have extras to dispense, why 
not do more for the. soldiers, sailors, 
and marines?” 

In fine, the attitude was that 
altruism, however virtuous and ad- 
vantageous for times of peace, was a 
luxury in time of war. The item in 
question, though approved, escaped 
only by a narrow margin in the 
House. It was the view of the official 
I consulted that the Congressional 
committeemen have “stiffened” or 
hardened on every issue that was not 
of immediate, direct concern in mili- 
tary and naval victory. 

Under the circumstances, it is nat- 
ural to suppose that many Republi- 
cans will exploit the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements policy to the limit 
in the desire to embarrass the major- 
ity leadership and to pave the way 
for electoral success in 1944. The 
temptation to utilize this line of at- 
tack is heightened by the fact that, 
apart from occasional clashes of this 
kind, there are surprisingly few is- 
sues between the Republicans and 
the Democrats. Never was the con- 
trast more vivid between two parties 
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whose principal difference is found 
in being “in” or “out.” Fundamen- 
tally, the battle is one for chairman- 
ships, committee majorities, rank, 
and patronage. With artificial respi- 
ration of this character, it is possible 
that the Republicans may impart 
some measure of vitality to the fight 
on the reciprocal trade issue. 

On the other hand, there is com- 
plete unanimity between Democrats 
and Republicans in the fight on in- 
flation. Both “freshmen” and veteran 
members of the Congress realize that, 
if the upward spiral of prices con- 
tinues, it will gravely threaten the 
whole war production structure. 
Therefore, the tendency to play poli- 
tics with this issue has receded into 
the background. Cut to the quick 
by the high cost of living, the voting 
public has registered its wish with 
the Congress that no further effort 
be made to “distribute plums to 
everybody.” It has finally been recog- 
nized that a system which alternates 
favors between the “farm bloc’ and 
the “labor bloc” is merely “high- 
jacking” the consumer. And, it is 
appreciated that the consumer group 
includes the farmers as well as the 
industrial workers. This lesson, sim- 
ple enough in its essential outlines, 
is being mastered by the people and 
their representatives. 

The best indication of the new 
determination to halt price rises is 
seen in the united front now being 
displayed by the White House and 
Capitol Hill on this question. Pre- 
viously, the President had been the 
principal champion of a liberal wage 
policy for labor, while the Congress 
had specialized in bringing fancy 
prices to the farmer. This inevitably 
resulted in a policy that added up to: 
“Heads, I win; tails, you lose.” The 
jockeying for advantage can now 
cease, while the buying public has a 
chance to catch its breath. Further- 
More, it is thought that the newly 
won harmony between executive and 
legislative branches of the Govern. 
ment can promote the national in- 
terest in other fields. 

Another hopeful sign is the warm 
welcome accorded to Mr. Chester C. 
Davis, now Wartime Food Adminis- 
trator. The latter does not deal in 
honeyed phrases. He knows the size 
of the problem he has been asked 
to handle. The day Mr. Davis got 
under way at his new job in Wash- 
ington, it was revealed that food 
prices in the District of Columbia 


had doubled in less than one year. 
The same survey of prices in news- 
paper advertisements indicated that 
the prices of some nonrationed foods 
had actually quadrupled. Admin- 
istrator Davis drew some drastic con- 
clusions. “This is no ten per cent 
war,” he remarked. 

One does not have to be a prophet 
or the son of a prophet to infer that 
some form of compulsory savings, or 
even compulsory war bond buying 
must be attempted in order to siphon 
off excess purchasing power. Or as 





Prentiss M. Brown, Price Administrator, 
testifying before a Senate Committee 


an expert put the case, “rationing 
of commodities, whether foodstuffs 
or manufactured articles, does not 
reduce the amount of money in circu- 
lation.” Of course, it is realized that 
a healthier “tax bite” is another 
corollary of the premise laid down 
by Chester Davis. The Food Ad- 
ministrator has already established 
his reputation as a “medicine man” 
who does not plan to sugar-coat his 
pills. This may impress many as 
strong dosage, but the sentiment in 
official circles of the Capital is that 
“the patient is ready for more than 
a spring tonic.” 

Prior to the House passage of the 
Hobbs antiracketeering bill, one of 
the members, Representative Wil- 
liam M. Colmer of Mississippi had 
declared that if Congress was not 
“big enough and strong enough to 
meet this situation” it should not 
pass any bill “to which labor 
objects.” Representative Emmanuel 
Celler failed in his effort to amend 
the bill (safeguarding all labor rights 
under previous legislation) chiefly 
because the temper of the House on 
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the decisive test was that union or- 
ganizations must be answerable be- 
fore the law for acts of violence and 
extortion in connection with the 
union members’ determination to re- 
quire union help in all interstate 
trucking. Unless the Hobbs bill en- 
counters an obstacle in the Senate, it 
will put the issue squarely up to 
President Roosevelt. Without doubt 
the House action, underscored by a 
substantial majority, marks a definite 
turning point in the smooth sailing 
for labor legislation which, in its 
constructive phases, dates from 1933. 

It is taken for granted in Wash- 
ington that Mr. Claude Wickard will 
fade out of the picture, while Mr. 
Chester Davis will not only take over 
the direction of agriculture, but also 
impinge heavily upon the duties of 
Mr. Donald M. Nelson of the War 
Production Board and Mr. Prentiss 
M. Brown of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

In the meantime, considerable 
regret is expressed concerning the 
failure to utilize the services of two 
such able executives as the Hon. 
James A. Farley and the Hon. Joseph 
P. Kennedy. For example, not long 
ago, Mr. Arthur Krock, head of the 
Washington Bureau of the New York 
Times, suggested that “Jim Farley 
would be the ideal man to straighten 
out the kinks in the manpower set- 
up.” In this connection, Arthur 
Krock cited Mr. Farley’s wide _net- 
work of friendships in every section 
of the country, contending that 
only personal, intimate knowledge 
of leaders and conditions in every 
region would enable a director to 
make a suitable allocation of man- 
power to the farms, factories, and 
the armed forces. 

“If a National Service Act ever 
becomes imperative,” another ob- 
server stated, “you may be sure that 
the good will and affability of a Jim 
Farley will be needed to remove the 
sting. We are due for a long war 
and an all-out effort on a scale be- 
yond anytuing that has as yet been 
imagined. When the big push is 
thade, we want the best men where 
they can do the most good.” This 
comment is general in the Capital 
where Farley and Kennedy are held 
in high esteem, both in non-partisan 
centers as well as on Capitol Hill. 

All this indicates how powerfully 
personalities attract and repel in 
Washington. Leaders with a tradi- 
tion of victory are never forgotten. 





By substituting her inex. 
haustible man power for ex- 
pensive machinery, Asia is 
starting on a path leading 


toward power and prospevity 





Block Ster & Ewing Galloway 
Top: The survival of the family handi- 
craft tradition has furthered the prog- 
ress of the co-operative movement in 
China. Bottom: An Indian weaver 


tests the quality of a silk shawl by 
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running it through a 


























The beauty and utility of the finished product is not lessened 


Ewing Galloway 


by the primitive machinery which this Indian craftsman employs 


H™ is it that China, her factory 
cities destroyed, foreign aid in- 
adequate, has yet been able to hold 
out year after year against the well- 
equipped Japanese war machine? In 
part the secret lies in the possession 
of an indomitable will for freedom. 
In part it is due to China’s discovery 
that inexhaustible man power can 
replace expensive machinery. And 
though first used to meet the press- 
ing needs of war this discovery is go- 
ing to hasten permanent, widespread 
industrialization. It means that As1- 
atics are not going to wait until the 
West can spare them capital, plant, 
and machine tools. Asia’s impover- 
ished rural millions have already set 
foot on the path that will lead them 
to power and prosperity. 

In 1938 millions of destitute refu- 
gees were streaming westward from 
China’s looted coastal cities. With 
them were an American missionary, 
the late Joseph Bailie, and a New 
Zealander named Rewi Alley, a for- 
mer Shanghai factory inspector. With 
the help of some patriotic Chinese 
engineers willing to work for a pit- 
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Asia Builds 


tance, they hit upon the idea that 
was to save China. They founded the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, In- 
dusco as they are now generally 
known. 

Notices were posted up in the 
cities and villages of the interior 
calling the Chinese refugees to work. 
Those who had any mechanical ex- 
perience helped the others. They or- 
ganized themselves into co-operative 
units, a start being made in the 
Province of Shensi. The capital re- 
quired was surprisingly small. A 
spinning and weaving unit could be 
started with as little as $50. Wher- 
ever at least seven workers could get 
together they could start a unit. Each 
agreed to buy at least three $2 shares 
and not more than twenty. Loans 
provided by Co-operative headquar- 
ters made it possible for the most 
indigent workers to buy shares by 
paying only five cents down. 

A unit started work in any avail- 
able village building such as a farm- 
house.or mat shed. The fact that it 
was quite indistinguishable from the 
other houses in the village was: its 
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only protection from Japanese bomb- 
ers. If the workers were so lucky as to 
possess a small mobile plant they 
were careful to run it on smokeless 
charcoal fuel. And they were ready 
to pack up and move to another 
village at almost a moment's notice. 

Now there are thousands of these 
Indusco units all over Free China. 
One reason for their success is that 
they are purely native industry 
grafted onto the old family system. 
The old style Chinese family busi- 
ness never expanded in the Western 
manner but when more capital was 
available set up a new unit which 
remained under parental control. So 
the Co-operatives continue to set up 
new units which though separately 
run are all federated to give each 
other any assistance that may be 
needed. Every shareholder has a vote 


For the Future 


in the general administration of his 
unit which is run on strictly demo- 
cratic lines. 

Another factor that has helped 
Indusco is the survival among the 
Chine‘e of the old handicrafts tradi- 
tion. It was the spirit of this tradition 
that animated Indusco. To a keen 
sense for handicrafts the trained en- 
gineers sought to add such improve- 
ments as they could. The steelmak- 
ers poured the metal into molds by 
hand methods. The weaver turned 
once more to the hand loom, though 
they substituted an iron gear for the 
wooden one, a simple change that 
enabled them to produce in an hour 
what had formerly required a whole 
day. But the best example of the man- 
ner in which the redesigning of an 
old type machine has led to a new 
efficiency is the story of the spinning 
wheel. 

Americans helping Indusco in its 
early struggles found that the spin- 
ning wheel in use in Western China 
was exactly similar to that used in 
ancient Egypt. In it the wheel is 
turned by the right hand while the 
left hand feeds the wool to the 


spindle point, a slow business indeed. 
So the idea occurred to them of in- 
troducing the American spinning 
wheel of colonial days, with its foot 
treadle operation. They sent home 
for one and the ingenious Chinese 
carpenters had no difficulty in copy- 
ing it. A co-operative factory at 
Chengtu was detailed to the task and 
was soon turning out a hundred of 
the American style machines daily 
at a cost of only thirty cents each. 
In addition they cleverly improved 
upon the model by making the spin- 
ning forks of aluminum from shot- 
down Japanese planes. The new type 
of machine is now in use all over 
Free China and can produce four 
times as much as the old Chinese 
wheel. 

The Indusco units are designed to 
make whatever articles the raw ma- 
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terial available locally warrants. 
Cumulatively their output must now 
be enormous. At first they were 
obliged to concentrate on _ badly 
needed equipment for the army, but 
now a good share of the output goes 
to civilians. There is such an enor- 
mous demand for goods that mar- 
keting presents no problem. The 
only difficulty is distribution, for 
communications are generally bad. 
For lack of railroads, Indusco has to 
depend in the main on mule cara- 
vans and porters to get its products 
to the people. 

At first the Co-operatives were con- 
cerned only with such basic neces- 
sities as small arms and ammunition, 
uniform textiles, blankets, and ban- 
dages, but their manufactures. are 
continually becoming more all em- 
bracing. They include, for example, 


By H. G. QUARITCH WALES 


Ewing Galloway 
A worker carding wool in the backyard of a small mill in China 
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soap, leather goods, paper, glass, elec- 
tric batteries, towels, boats, matches, 
and chemicals. Besides spinning 
wheels the machine shops also make 
the charcoal burning motors and nu- 
merous printing presses. .These are 
much in demand among the Co- 
operatives, for the Chinese are anx- 
ious not only to be kept informed 
as to activities in their own great 
country, but are very interested in 
news from the other United Nations. 

NE of Indusco’s enterprises in 
6) particular makes an ever in- 
creasing demand on printing presses. 
That is the unceasing effort to abol- 
ish illiteracy through the medium of 
the schools that the Co-operatives 
have set up all over the country. 
These are aimed at educating not 
only the children but also the adult 
workers, for naturally there were a 
great many among the poor refugees 


who were still illiterate. At the same 
time the Bailie technical schools are 


training various grades of artisans as 
well as skilled engineers. The Co- 
operatives run their own hospitals 
too and these, like everything else 
connected with the organization, are 
democratically governed. This and 
the fortunate circumstance that in- 
exhaustible man power is backed by 
vast coal, iron, and other raw mate- 
rial resources seems sufficient indi- 
cation that the Chinese Industrial 
Co-operatives have come to stay. 

In India the traditional arts and 
crafts for which the country was once 
so famous have fared only a little 


better than they have. in China. 
They have survived on something 


approaching the old scale only in 


Rajputana and some of the other 
Hindu states. The calicoes, muslins, 
printed cottons, and brocades that 
brought adventurous white traders 
to risk the voyage to India in earlier 


days were supplanted already last 
century by the cheap imitations of 


the European industrial revolution. 
More recently the products of the 
Bombay mills and of Japan have 
struggled together to capture the 
native piece-goods market. 

Those applied arts in which In- 
dians formerly excelled, such as ivory 
carving, enameling, jewelry making, 
and embroidery, have declined be- 
cause the best work was done at lei- 
sure to the order of princely patrons, 
The armorer survives only as a 
damascener of curios. I have seen in 


recent years fewer and fewer wealthy 


Indians take the trouble to have the 
timber facades of their new houses 
elaborately carved in the old man- 
ner. Nowadays the famous “street of 
silversmiths,” the Chandni Chowk at 
Delhi, is almost entirely given over 
to the dealers in tawdry foreign 
lamps, clocks, cutlery, and other 
cheap wares, The few remaining sil- 
versmiths have been driven into the 
side streets. 

Despite this general decline, some 
of the more definitely utilitarian 
crafts have hung on in India with 
surprising pertinacity. ' his is espe- 
cially true of handweaving. One 
may still see the hand loom in use in 
many cities as well as in villages, a 
good example of the fact that, in a 
land of cheap labor even without 
special protection, the hand machine 
is not necessarily at such a great dis- 
advantage to the power-driven coun- 
terpart as is commonly supposed. In 
Kashmir the famed woolen shawls 
are still made, and Amritsar is still 
the center of the Indian carpet in- 
dustry. Silks are hand woven in 
many parts of India. Benares is as 
noted as ever for its gold and silver 
brocaded silks, damasked silk mak- 
ing is even reviving in Bengal, and 
Surat is even now the home of those 
beautiful printed silks worn by Par- 
see ladies with such charming effect. 

Then there are the metal workers. 
In the making of iron and steel In- 
dian artisans have always been very 
skillful. Most visitors to Delhi have 
marveled at the amazing rustless iron 
pillar, sixteen inches in diameter and 
twenty feet eight inches in length, 
that was produced by an Indian 
foundry in the fifth century A.D. It 
could not have been made in Europe 
until many centuries later. 

Even if nowadays imported goods 
have driven the coppersmith from 
the bazaars of the cities, in the typi- 
cal Indian village the brazier is still 
as essential as the village blacksmith. 
That is because of the importance 
of ablution in the daily life of the 
Indian. To cater to it brass and cop- 
per vessels are today still being ham- 
mered out by old methods through- 
out the length and breadth of India. 
The brass, be it noted, is used only 
by the Hindus, the Moslems insisting 
on copper. 

To the strict regulation that caste 
Hindus may never use the same 
earthen vessel twice, the potter owes 
his survival in most villages. 
Grouped in separate wards one usu- 
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ally finds the huts of the potters, 
the carpenters, oil pressers, and other 
lower-caste artisans on the outskirts 
of the village. And though the mass 
of the rural population are essen- 


tially agriculturists they would find’ 


time hanging heavily on their hands 
during the long months of the off 
season were it not that they occupy 
themselves with such cottage indus. 
tries as silk weaving, embroidery, and 
decorating pottery. Even if these sell 
only for a few copper coins it means 
a lot to an Indian home. 

There are several strong influences 
at work that favor the continuing 
existence of the Indian handicrafts, 
For one thing they are governed by 
the caste system, among the Hindus 
a stronger influence even than the 
Chinese family system. The Hindu 
artisan, be he potter, weaver, or 
carpenter belongs in each case to a 
separate caste and may not change 
his hereditary calling. Then again 
the offer of work in the city factories 
is not a great temptation to most 
Indians. Despite the higher pay the 
idea that by operating a power loom 
he is taking away the daily bread of 
some village weavers, who may for 
all he knows be his own relatives, is 
not easily overcome. Nor does a 
sudden transition to city life come 
at all easily to the average Indian, 
who is always at heart a_ village 
dweller. Anyone who has seen the 
conditions of life in the slums of the 
factory cities knows what a terrible 
effect they have on individual mor- 
als, and how they lead to the disin- 
tegration of family life. 


ORTUNATELY there has been a turn 

for the better since the authori- 
ties have made an effort to recon- 
struct some features of village life 
in the mill areas. In some cases the 
panchayat or village council system 
of administration has been set up in 
the factory districts. It takes a sym- 
pathetic interest in the welfare of 
the workers, even arranging such en- 


‘ tertainments for them as the recital 


of the old epic dramas to while away 
the off-duty hours—a restoration of 
the age-old custom of the villages. 

Now in India, though the war 
factories have not yet suffered from 
enemy attack, the demands have 
been such that they have not been 
able to cope with them all and the 
Government has been obliged to 
turn to the village industries. This 
has naturally been a big stimulus to 
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the handicrafts. Last year the Gov- 
ernment placed no less than fifteen 
million dollars worth of orders with 
these small manufacturers. The or- 
ders were for vast quantities of 
leather goods, cotton textiles, silks, 
and blankets which were spun and 
woven by cottagers all over the coun- 
uy. Further, thousands of durzis 
(tailors) who used to make a living 
making up shirts from customers’ 
own material in the bazaars, but who 
had been forced out of business by 
factory competition, were called in 
to aid the war effort. They were set 
to work on the highly necessary task 
of sewing tents. 

All this, one may rightly object, 





Certainly the interest of some of the 
Indian Congress members has been 
a little too obviously confined to the 
use of the movement as a political 
weapon. This is shown in their boy- 
cott of foreign made goods and, so 
different from the Chinese, in their 
opposition to the use of the con- 
venient portable power plant. How- 
ever there is no doubt that Mr. 
Gandhi's advocacy of the hand loom 
and the bullock-driven oil press is not 
founded merely on a desire to op- 
pose Western industrialization for 
its own sake. He genuinely sees in 
the encouragement of the village in- 
dustries the way to improve the lot 
of the rural population by using the 


Philip D. Gendreau 


These Indian leather workers belong to a caste in which 
their trade is handed down through succeeding generations 


is just a temporary measure designed 
to relieve pressure on the city fac- 
tories during, an: emergency. There 
seems to be no evidence of any in- 
tention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to place this village industry 
on a permanent peacetime footing, 
or to improve primitive methods. 
The spinning wheel in use, for ex- 
ample, is still of the ancient Egyptian 
type. No doubt vested interests, both 
British and Indian, have something 
to do with this. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that there is another 
side to the picture. 

The Indian Nationalists have long 
been enthusiastic over the future 
possibilities of the cottage industries. 


means that lie most ready to hand, 
and he wants to get power into the 
hands of the people in the quickest 
and most practical way possible at 
the present moment. 

Now we come to the most interest- 
ing development. Late in 1938 that 
most energetic of the Indian Na- 
tionalist leaders, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
happened to meet in London some 
of the organizers of the Chinese In- 
dustrial Co-operatives. He was im- 
mediately fascinated with the idea 
of applying their principles to the 
Indian village industries. As he kept 
in touch with the further progress 
of Indusco his interest continued to 
grow. Only the outbreak of war, dis- 
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tracting his attention from the mat- 
ter, led to his postponing his inten- 
tion to arrange for an Indian village 
industry expert to go to China to 
study the methods of the Co-opera- 
tives, But right up to his recent im- 
prisonment he continued to refer in 
his writings and speeches to his ad- 
miration for Indusco. 


Nehru sees in the introduction of 


a similar system in India a means 
of reconciling two extremes. On the 
one hand he recognizes, as does T. V. 
Soong in China, that for a modern 
heavy industry, essential to an up-to- 
date country, blast furnaces and the 
western type of factory are necessary. 
He knows too to what extent the 
Congress party is indebted to the 
support of such Indian big business- 
men as G. D. Birla. On the other 
hand he recognizes India’s debt to 
Gandhi, whose encouragement of 
the village industries is above all 
humanitarian. Most of India’s huge 
population must continue to live in 
villages. By organizing their output 
co-operatively, while at the same 
time the big city industries are so 
controlled as not to clash with them, 
he feels that the present conflict of 
interests should be removed. But 
over and above all this there seems 
to be a realization, which would ap- 


peal to any practical leader, that it 


is more profitable to use the abun- 


dant cheap labor that is available 
here and now than to hanker after 


expensive machinery that isn’t. 


Thus the development of their 
countries as democratically governed 
“co-operative commonwealths” is 
likely to make an ever-widening ap- 
peal in Asia. It would be particularly 
suited, one would imagine, to a 
country like Java. There, while over- 
population is a problem, the people 
are quite unsuited to city and fac- 
tory life. Evolution on these lines 
seems perfectly natural and its effect 
on world economy need not be dis- 
turbing. While there will be a new 
self-sufficiency in many basic neces- 
sities formerly imported, industrial- 
ization will lead to the raising of the 
living standards of hundreds of mil- 
lions of formerly impoverished Asi- 
atics. This will bring demands for 
goods that cannot be made locally 
and world trade will be stimulated 
among free nations as never before. 

It is of course impossible to fore- 
see in detail postwar developments 
but indications are that they will be 
along the lines here described. 
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E WAS born with a big bump 

on his head. Hence they called 

him “Chiu,” which means “a small 

hill.” His family name was “K’ung.” 

His title was ‘“‘Foo-tse,” which means 

“The Master.” These three Chinese 

words have been Latinized into the 

word “Confucius,”—which means 
“Master K’ung.” 

Chiu was born when his father 
was seventy years old, and when the 
boy was three years old his father 
died. Confucius was brought up by 
his mother, and she did a good job. 
As a youth, he was bent on learning. 
At the age of twenty-two, he had a 
large following of disciples. That 
bump on his head was a mountain 
of wisdom. 

Confucius held many offices in his 
native state. He was Minister of 
Justice in the State of Lu, raising 
that feudal state to unprecedented 
prosperity. But the tripod in the 
Master’s house bore this inscription: 
“With my first promotion, I bent my 
head; with the second, I bent my 
neck; and with the third, I bent my 
back.” Upon his resignation, he 
wandered from state to state for 
twelve years with a band of his disci- 
ples. Like Diogenes, who went about 
in midday with a lighted candle in 
hand looking for an honest man, 
Confucius was looking for some 
feudal lord who would listen to his 
principles of morality and good gov- 
ernment. The ancient records do not 
say whether he ever found one! 

His later years were spent in col- 
lecting, editing, and teaching the an- 
cient classics. At the age of seventy- 
three, he died and was buried in his 
native town of Ch’u Fou, where a 
large temple was erected in his 
honor. 

Confucius lived six centuries be- 
fore Christ. He is China’s great Sage. 
Ages before wandering tribes clubbed 
their cruel way to conquest across 
the continent of Europe, he had 
sung the praises of peace and moral- 
ity, of ordered society and the cul- 
tured gentleman. For over twenty- 
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By RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 




















CONFUCIUS 


To the Pagan Chinese, Confucius is 
the greatest man who ever lived 


five centuries, the teachings of Con- 
fucius have formed and molded the 
Chinese character. To the Chinese, 
Confucius is the greatest man who 
ever lived. He was neglected during 
life, but later generations have vied 
with each other in raising him to the 
highest position of esteem and rev- 
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erence. Officially, his title is the 
“Perfect Sage.” Popularly, he is called 
“Master K’ung.” 

Master K’ung was a gentleman and 
a scholar. His cultured character was 
surcharged with all the subtle attrac- 
tions of personal charm and grace. 
His halo of learning was eclipsed by 
the brilliance of his personality. 
There are in this world certain great 
teachers 
than their scholarship, seems to ac- 
count for their tremendous influence. 
Confucius was one such teacher. He 
had enormous historic learning, but 
his personal charm ‘was greater. 

According to ancient Chinese 
measure, Confucius was some nine 
feet, six inches tall. He wore a long, 
white beard, and always dressed in 
beautiful, flowing Chinese gowns. He 
would match a black lamb cloak with 
a black covering (that is, lining, 
which is worn on the outside in 
China); and a white faun cloak, with 
a white covering; and a fox cloak 
with a yellow covering. People all 
marveled at his height, his white 
beard, and his cultured dress. They 
called him the Patriarch. 

In personal history the Sage is 
profuse. Once a king asked a disci- 
ple about Confucius and the disciple 
told the Master that he was stumped 
and couldn’t make an answer. The 
Master replied: “Oh, why didn’t you 
tell the king that I’m the kind of 
a man who forgets to eat when he is 
enthusiastic about something; who 
forgets all his worries when he is 
happy; and who is not aware that 
old age is coming on.” 

Confucius was a master of the 
epigram. He could not resist turning 
a clever line: “Know, know; don’t 
know, don’t know,—that is, know.” 
Which means in English: “Know 
what you know, and know that you 
don’t know what you don’t know— 
that is the characteristic of one who 
knows.” His epigrams are replete 
with mellow, human wisdom, like 
this one: “Not know, speak; know, 
no speak.” Which means, “those who 
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speak, don’t know; those who know, 
don’t speak.” 

There was a whole lot of humor 
in Confucius. A corrupt official, Yang 
Ho by name, whom Confucius didn’t 
like, once presented the Sage with a 
leg of pork. Not wanting to meet 
Confucius, Yang Ho first found out 
when the Master would not be at 
home; then he went to Confucius’ 
house and presented the leg of pork 
as a matter of courtesy. Confucius 
could see the humor of the situa- 
tion and followed the same strategy. 
He took the trouble to find out when 
Yang Ho would not be at home; 
then he went there to say “thanks,” 
and leave his card. 


onrucius had the humility that 
C comes from deep learning. He 
took a mellow glee in turning a 
joke against himself, or telling a 
story that made him appear stupid. 
The “Confucius and the 
children” is tops. He once met two 
children arguing with each other. 
He asked them what they were argu- 
ing about. One child said, “I say the 
sun is nearer to us in the morning, 
and farther away from us at noon. 
He says the sun is farther away from 
us in the morning, and nearer to 
us at noon.” 

The other child said, “When the 
sun begins to come up, it is big like 
a carriage cover, and at noon it is 
like a dinner plate. So it must be 
farther away when it looks smaller, 
and nearer to us when it looks 
bigger.” 

The first child said, “When the 
sun comes up the air is very cool, 
and at noon it burns like hot soup. 
So it must be nearer when it is hot, 
and farther away when it is cool.” 

Confucius was stumped; he couldn’t 
decide who was right. The children 
laughed at him and said: “Whoever 
said that you were a Sage?” 

The collapse of the feudal system 


story of 


occurred in Confucius’ time. The 
hundreds of feudal lords and duchies 
developed into warring, independent 
states. The power of the emperor 


dwindled to nothing and the ancient 
rites and insigna fell into confusion. 
There was great inequality of wealth. 
In this political and moral chaos, 
great philosophers rose up and strug- 
gled with the age-old problem of 
human happiness. Some repudiated 
civilization entirely, like Laotse, the 
Taoist (back to nature). And there 
were Sophists, Stoics, Hedonists, 





and Epicureans. In this confusion 
of ideas, the voice of Confucius re- 
sounded across the land. 

Back to the past! Back to the 
morality and good government of 
our ancient and model emperors! 
Back to the ancient pattern of our 
way of life with its moral ideals and 
standards of human relationship! 

The model emperors of whom 
Confucius spoke, ruled China some 
seventeen centuries before his day. 
Peace and happiness must have 
reigned in ancient China under their 
patriarchal rule. Emperor Yu was 
one of these model monarchs to 
whom Confucius frequently refers in 
his writings. To this monarch, China 
was just one big family. He was the 
Patriarch. He had a passion for 
keeping close to his children. To 
satisfy himself that his people al- 
ways would have access to his willing 
ears, he hit upon a curious expedient. 

He suspended a drum, a gong, a 
triangular musical instrument, and a 
rattle outside the walls of his palace. 
When anyone wished to discourse 
with him upon the virtues that 
should adorn a monarch, he beat the 
drum. He was immediately admitted 
to the presence of the monarch. 
When anyone thought there was 
room for improvement in the mon- 
arch’s manner of life, he struck the 
gong. He was at once granted an 
audience. When anyone had tidings 
of famine or rebellion, he came and 
hit the triangular instrument. He 
was at once given the opportunity 
to impart the news. When any magis- 
trate decided a case unjustly, the 
one who had been wronged came 
and shook the rattle. He was ushered 
into the presence of the monarch 
before whom he presented his appeal 
for redress. 

Confucius adhered strongly to tra- 
dition. His anchors were deep in the 
past. He spent the greater part of 
his life in collecting, editing, and 
teaching the doctrines of ancient Chi- 
nese worthies who lived long cen- 
turies before his time. With one 
hand he collected the wisdom of the 
past, and with the other he passed 
it on to posterity. “I do not create,” 
he said. “I simply pass on.” What 
Confucius passed on—and improved 
in the passing—is a complex system 
of moral, social, and religious teach- 
ing. He also passed on, and extolled 
as an ideal, the monarchical govern- 
ment extended to a_ patriarchal 
system. 


THE SIGN 


The Sage approved of the primi- 
tive religion of ancient China. Sort 
of a nature worship, this, approach- 
ing monotheism. The ancient Chi- 
nese worshiped One Supreme Being, 
whom they called “The King of 
Heaven.” Heaven and Earth were 
considered to be animated things. 
Their common soul was worshiped 
as a supreme deity. Then there was 
a bevy of ministering spirits—the 
spirit of the mountains, the rivers, 
and the four corners of the earth. 
Ancestor worship was general. Each 
family had its ancestral shrine with 
the names of the deceased, and sacri- 
fices were of great importance. There 
was no priesthood: the officials of 
the land—the king, feudal lords, the 
heads of the clans and families—took 
care of that office. The human soul 
was thought to enjoy a conscious 
though undefined existence after 
death. Confucius acknowledged the 
rule of heaven as the supreme rule 
of life. 

He was a moral teacher, not a 
teacher of religion. True, there have 
been temples erected to his honor, 
as there have been to many other 
famous men in China, but Confucius 
claimed no Divine revelation, like 
Buddha. When asked about religion, 
he replied that he knew nothing 
about the other world. “Don’t know 
life,” says Confucius, “how know 
death?” He taught moral virtues of 
a high order, however, and many 
of his maxims remind one of the 
wisdom of Solomon. 

Confucius is popularly regarded as 
the founder of a religion which those 
outside China call “Confucianism.” 
It is not a religion, but a moral and 
cultural philosophy—a moral system 
of humanistic culture that outlines 
a definite way of life. The philosophy 
covers and regulates the whole life 
of man living in society and defines 
a rationalized social order through 
the ethical approach. It is sheer 
humanism. It brushes aside meta- 
physics and mysticism and is inter- 
ested chiefly in essential, human re- 
lationships—not in the supernatural 
or immortality. 


T China, Confucianism is known 
as the “Religion (?) of Li.” The 
word “li” cannot be translated. 
It means too many things. It can 
mean everything that is good and 
right in human nature; what is fit 
and proper according to the human 
dignity of man. It can mean any- 
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thing from “ritual” to “propriety and 

manners.” From a philosophic 
yiew, ‘it means an ideal social order 
with everything in its place. Li, or 
Confucianism, regulates everything 
in China: religious ritual, moral and 
civil laws, and the social discipline 
of a whole race. It resembles mostly 
the laws of Moses. Confucianism is 
the “ten commandments” of Pagan 
China and Confucius is the Pagan 
Moses of the Chinese people. 

Confucius was a humanist. The 
central doctrine of all his teachings 
is that “the measure of man is man.” 
Man is the center of his universe,— 
framed between a pagan sky above 
and nature’s “good earth” below. 
The so-called mysticism of Confucius 
isan all-out love for humanity. 

Like a Chinese roof (unlike Gothic 
sires), the human spirit of Con- 
fucius does not aspire to heaven, but 
broods over the earth. The Chinese 
roof bespeaks a happiness that is to 
be found in the home. Confucius 
taught that man’s great achievement 
isto attain some measure of harmony 
and happiness in this earthly life. 
Confucius is like a swimmer who 
dives but comes up to the surface and 
swims along the stream of life. 

Ancestor worship is the pagan logic 
of the Confucian family system. In 
the Confucian era, society was based 
on the clan system. The clan was 
held together by a religious bond— 
the worship of the same ancestors. 
The Chinese family system is so 
well-organized and defined as to 
make it impossible for a man to for- 
get where his lineage belongs. This 
form of family immortality, which 
the Chinese prize above all earthly 
possessions, has something of the 
character of a religion. It is enhanced 
by a ritual of ancestor-worship. The 
consciousness of this family immor- 
tality has penetrated deeply into the 
Chinese soul: Oneself lives on in 
the great stream of family life. It 
makes for large families and cultural 
stability and survival. 

“Good Earth,” to the Chinese, is 
not merely a plot of land. It be- 
speaks Mother Nature feeding her 
children. If one considers the mil- 
lions upon millions of Chinese who 
have been buried in China over the 
past six or more thousand years, 
would it be fantastic to look upon 
the “good earth” of China as filled 
with the remains of their ancestors,— 
ven rising in hills and mountains 
of their honored’ flesh and bone? 


The family system in China has 
woven itself into the rural pattern 
of life. To be close to nature made 


for physical and moral health. Fam- . 


ilies in the country do not easily de- 
generate. Living the simple life of 
industry and frugality on the soil of 
China’s “good earth” was the Con- 
fucian ideal for the family. 

Human happiness is so precarious 
that simplicity of life is the best 
safeguard for it. The Chinese know 
all the happiness and pleasures that 
life can yield. To enjoy too many 
good things in life, is to decrease 
one’s happiness; a man should be 
just as careful in choosing his pleas- 








The graphic stories written by 
Father Ronald Norris, C. P., which 
have been appearing in THE SIGN, 
are now available in a profusely 
illustrated booklet. 

Zero Hour in Hong Kong 

Church in Internment 

Soldier of Christ 

Catholic War Relief in China 

Cardinal Mercier of China 

Catholic Medical Service of China 

Native Clergy of China 

The Old Man of China 
You'll want to have them in this 
permanent form for yourself and 
also to give them to your mission- 
minded friends. We'll send you as 
many free copies as you request. 
Address: Mission Department, THE 
SIGN, Union City, N. J. 








ures as in avoiding calamities. So 
the Chinese choose the simple joys 
of life, because they last longer. 
“Choose the lighter happiness,” says 
Confucius, and there is an echo of 
consent in the Chinese breast. 
Confucius regarded China as one 
family. The favored son of this fam- 
ily is the “Cultured Gentleman.” He 
is the center of the universe, the salt 
of the earth. Confucius’ test for any 
society or family is whether it_pro- 
duces “good sons, good brothers, 
good husbands, good friends, good 
neighbors, who will avoid hurting 
the feelings of others.” The Sage 
elaborated a whole cultural and 
moral system governing human so- 
ciety. He defined family relations 
with precise canons of propriety and 
good manners.* He analyzed the 
human heart in the laboratory of 
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humanism. He regulated its every 
expression by rules and conventions 
that govern human conduct. He 
promised that these proprieties and 
canons of conduct would yield the 
greatest, albeit the simplest, happi- 
ness in life. The Confucian Gentle- 
man is the product, the personifica- 
tion of the whole thing. 

The Master looked to his “true 
man,” the Cultured Gentleman, to 
see his highest ideals and maxims 
personified. Here are just a few of 
them: “Show respect and others will 
respect you; be magnanimous and 
you will win all hearts; be sincere 
and men will trust you; be earnest 
and you will achieve great things; 
be benevolent and you will be fit to 
impose your will on others.” “The 
highest type of man is calm and 
serene; the inferior man is con- 
stantly agitated and worried.” “Is he 
not a sage who neither anticipates 
deceit nor suspects bad faith in oth- 
ers, yet is prompt to detect them 
when they appear.” “Do not unto 
others what you would not have 
them do unto you.” 

If Confucius lived today, he would 
most likely be a Catholic. He loved 
the rituals of worship because of the 
pious and respectful state of mind 
they engendered in the worshiper. 
He sang the praises of morality, and 
the proprieties of a decent and noble 
human life. He was conservative, like 
the Church. He loved tradition, and 
like the Church, believed in con- 
tinuity with the past. 

Once while traveling with his 
disciples through unfriendly king- 
doms, Confucius compared himself 
to a nondescript band of animals. 
“neither buffalos nor tigers,” wan 
dering in the wilds. He began to ask 
his disciples what was wrong’ with 
him. To the disciple who made a 
clever answer, Confucius smilingly 
said: “Is that so? Oh, son of Yen, if 
you were a rich man, I would be your 
butler.” 

There is deep pathos about the 
grand old Master, and his group 
of wandering scholars, roaming for 
years through the wilds of unfriendly 
lands, all dressed up in their tre- 
mendous scholarship, and having no 
place to go. But like China, Con- 
fucius had reached that grand old 
age where he was beyond bodily and 
spiritual sorrow, so to speak. Con- 
fucius, like old man China, deep in 
wisdom and mellow in experience, 
sips his tea—and quietly smiles on. 









esus Curist was the first foreign 
J missionary. He left His home in 
heaven and came to earth to do 
mission work. He is the example of 
all later missionaries. 

Christ knew how man was made, 
and He knew that if He wanted a 
to listen to His words, He had 
first to win his heart. So our Divine 
Lord went through the land, heal- 
ing the sick, comforting the afflicted, 
protecting the helpless, and feeding 
the hungry. The missionary of to- 
day follows in His footsteps. 

Che missionary harbors the home- 
less—from tiny babes to old men and 
In times of drought when 


Mati 


women 


the rice is scarce, poor mothers will 
leave their little ones at the mission 
gate; not because they do not love 
their children, but they do not wish 


to see them starve. They have heard 
kind a missionary is, and they 
hope that he will somehow provide. 

Sometimes a mother will leave a 
bab the gate, then hide a few 
doors down the street. When she sees 
the child taken in, she knocks on the 
door—a perfect stranger as it 
and offers to nurse the baby 
for a few dollars a month. The mis- 
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The story of the Cross is told unto the 





third generation in a Passionist Mission 


Missionary Life In Hunan 


is glad to find someone to 

care for the child, and if it is a 
worthy case, he agrees. The mother 
has her child, and everyone is happy. 
\t other times, the missionary 
must look for some good woman 
who will take the child into her 
home until an opportunity is found 
for sending the young one to the 
Orphanage at Yiianling, or Chih- 
kiang. There they are brought up in 
a Catholic atmosphere. Even before 
schooldays begin for them, the little 
tots can say their prayers and know 


how to love and to serve God, who 

good to them in bringing 
under the influence of the 
Sisters of Charity, or the Sisters of 
Saint Joseph. 


Che Chinese have great respect for 


was sO 


them 


their parents, but some old men and 
women have no relatives to care for 
them. They, too, are taken in by the 
missionary, and before they close 
their eyes in death, many of them 


into the Church. 
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By JAMES LAMBERT, C.P. 


Then, there are the schools for in- 
structing the young. The Catholic 
schools have a fine reputation in 
China. Pagans like to have their 
children attend these places of learn- 
ing. The children learn to love the 
missionary, and the God whom he 
represents. Many of these children 
are the means of bringing their 
parents into the Church. 

The missionary also cares for the 
sick. In two of our towns, the Sisters 
conduct large dispensaries. Some. 
times there are as many as five hun- 
dred patients visiting the dispensary 
in one day. There is also a hospital 
at Yiianling under the care of the 
Sisters of Charity. 

The missionaries have small medi- 
cine shops in their Missions. We had 
one in our town. Office hours were 
from ten to eleven o'clock each 
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morning. Serious cases were attended 
any time during the day or night 
Soldiers, policemen, school teachers, 
mothers, children, and beggars—all 
were welcome with their aches and 
pains. Because of this care for the 
afflicted, the Catholic Church is re 
spected throughout the countryside. 
At our town, we also took medicine 
to the prisoners in jail. The jail com 
sisted of a long, one-story building. 
The prisoners were all herded to 
gether in a few large rooms. What- 
ever light they had came through 
windows across the corridor that e 
tended before the bars of their great 
cage. The bars ran from ceiling to 
floor, and were of sturdy wood. 
They were a pitiable lot, those few 
hundred men, all pasty white from 
the lack of sunshine. Some of them 
were shackled with ankle chains. 
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When we first went into the prison, 
there was little extra care for the 
sick. If they became ill, they fell 
where they were, in among other 

r wretches little better than 
themselves. Later, the prison warden 
set aside two rooms for the sick, and 
appointed men to watch over them. 
The poor fellows in that jail may 
have been cut-throats; but in there 
they showed the better side of their 
nature. If a companion fell sick they 
helped him, and did whatever the 
missionary suggested to relieve him. 

Assisting us we had a man who 
was once a bandit leader. He would 
tell the men that the missionary was 
willing to help them in order that 
he might save their souls, and would 
explain why the Church performed 
works of mercy. More than one poor 
fellow, feeling that his days were few, 
asked to become a Christian, and 
was instructed in the necessary doc- 
trine. Then we would kneel down in 
the straw, and baptize him. Should 
he die, we would buy a box for his 
burial. The warden would allow six 
guards to accompany us to the hill- 
side, thus giving some show of a 
funeral. Then the grave and the 
cofin were blessed. 

The Mission had the only pair of 
dentists’ forceps in town, Sometimes 
teeth were extracted for the prisoners. 
We would sit the patient on the cot, 
get one arm around his neck, hold 
his mouth open with a dental mirror, 
and then go to work. If we did a 
good job, the men cheered; if we 
did a bad job, we got the “razz’’! 

Since the war began, thousands of 
people who lived near the coast of 
China have moved back into our 
territory. Their homes wrecked by 
bombs, their relatives killed, mothers 
separated from their families, fathers 
frantic for their children—they came 
hundreds of miles to Hunan. In 
many cases they walked. If more for- 
tunate, they sailed in a sampan. 

They were a pitiful lot when they 
reached our town. The government, 
realizing that the Catholic Church 
was there to help the people, en- 
trusted these unfortunates to her 
care. Old temples were fitted up as 
dwelling places, old school houses 
wete divided up into sections by par- 
titions made of bamboo matting. 
Each family received a section about 
fifteen feet square. Ten cents a day 
was given to women and children for 
food. 

Upon their arrival the men were 


given a few dollars to buy tobacco, 
from which they would make ciga- 
rettes to sell on the streets. Oh, if 
you could only see what these poor 
people, once comfortably fixed, now 
called home! Yet, their cheerfulness 
carried them along. They were grate- 
ful for the little they had. Hundreds 
expressed their desire to enter the 
Church. 

Through the mission lands, it is 
kindness that really breaks down the 
natural prejudice against foreigners. 
Christian and non-Christian, they 
receive the same kind treatment; and 
the Chinese people are not stupid. 
They realize that there must be some- 
thing different in a Church that will 
come thousands of miles over land 
and sea to care for them. Many ask 
about the Church and inquire into 
her doctrines. They are told to come 
to the mission if they wish to learn 
of God. They must bring the entire 
family. The children will not be 
baptized without the parents. Should 
this be done, the young ones might 
go home as Christians, then be for- 
bidden to practice their faith; so all 
come to the mission. 

It means a sacrifice—as they must 
pay others to mind their fields, and 
to care for their shops. They live at 
the mission for at least four months. 
They must be up at sunrise to at- 
tend Mass and morning prayers. 
After breakfast, they study cathecism 
and prayers, and listen to instruc- 
tions by the teacher and the priest. 
At noon, they visit the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and recite the Angelus. About 
two hours more of class follows in 
the afternoon. After supper they 
come to the Church again for night 
prayers. 

Remember, they are not yet Chris- 
tians; but four months of this sort 
of life, learning of God for six hours 
a day, and visiting Him three times 
daily, brings a great change in them. 
At the end of that time they know 
what it is to be a Christian. Then 
they undergo an examination in doc- 
trine by the missionary. If they pass 
they may be baptized. If they do not 
wish to become Christians, at least 
any prejudice has been broken down, 
and they go out and spread the good 
word throughout the countryside. 

I have often been asked, “Do the 
people remain faithful to their new- 
found religion?” They do. There are 
many fine examples given to show 
how they appreciate the Faith. 
In our district, most of those bap- 
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tized had homes far out in the coun- 
try. The people in the city are there 
mainly for business. Their own an- 
cestral homes are also in the coun- 
try. Were you in China at the time 
of the Chinese New Year, you would 
see shops closed and everyone going 
home to visit his mother and father 
far out in little country places and 
villages. 

After a class has been baptized at 
the mission, the people start tramp- 
ing back, some as far as thirty miles, 
to their homes. Living at such great 
distances from the mission, they are 
excused from attending Mass weekly. 
However, every Sunday they as- 
semble in the village chapel, or in 
the home of some Christian. There 
they recite the Rosary and review 
the Cathechism and their prayers. 
Several times a year, the missionary 
visits their chapel. They then receive 
Holy Communion and attend Mass. 

On the great holy days of obliga- 
tion such as Christmas, Easter, Pen- 
tecost, and Assumption, everyone 
makes the journey to the town of 
the missionary. There are no cars 
or wagons. They tramp along as far 
as they can the first day, and at 
night they stop at little shacks along 
the mountain paths. Here, for a few 
coppers, they can roll out their bed- 
ding; and in the morning they get a 
few bowls of rice. They then go on 
until they reach the mission. 

Here there is great rejoicing. They 
meet folks from other places, with 
whom they had spent many happy 
months at the mission during their 
course of religious instructions. 
There is little sleep that night. Every 
one has so much to talk about. Next 
morning they all attend Mass and 
receive Holy Communion. 

The good example of their lives 
leads many a neighbor to ask about 
the Church. Then on the next holy 
day, he too tramps along the moun- 
tain paths to see the Christians at 
Mass. It usually happens that he 
finally becomes a Catholic. 

So the Church continues to spread 
in China through the work of the 
missionaries and the good example 
of the Christians. But not only by 
these methods. It is above all due to 
the help of God, and the prayers and 
assistance of the good readers of THE 
Sicn. Without God's help, and your 
kind prayers and assistance, the mis- 
sionaries could do little in the Far 
East, or in any other part of the 
world. Prayer is your apostolate. 








‘ne frosted door said Mallory 
Insurance Agency, Peter V. Mal- 
lory, Agency Manager. The stream- 
lined office was thickly carpeted and 
the power behind it was, at twenty- 
five, just about tops in his profession. 
Pete was sitting in his private 
office deeply involved in the cor- 
respondence his secretary had placed 
before him. “Hmmmm,” he said. “L 
A. Spencer—a quarter-of-a-million a 
year in a small town like Bisbee, 
Arizona. Not bad—not bad at all!” 


“New York is a metropolis,” Miss - 


Myrick reminded him. “Agents from 
Beaver Dam, Middlemarch, Bumble 
Bee and Patagonia, Arizona do not 
always make good in the Big City.” 

“I went to school in Arizona 
Pete reminisced. 

Miss Myrick hoisted an eyebrow. 
“And did you make good?” 

Pete winced and glanced suspici- 
ously at his secretary, but quite 
naturally her face was empty of 
malice. How would Miss Myrick 
about “Sissy Pants?” How 
anyone know—except that 
handful of ragamuffins in Tucson? 

Pete gave a deep, unhappy sigh, 
but with the will power which had 
put him where he was, he dismissed 
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know 
would 
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Lillie rose abruptly, angrily. “You sem 
me out with a list of prospects and now 
you’re mad because I wrote four of them!” 
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the past and concentrated again on 
L. A. Spencer. “Twenty-four years 
old and a member of the Quarter- 
of-a-Million Club for the past three 
years. Works Douglas, Naco, Benson, 
Warren, Tucson—sounds like a live 
wire. When Spencer arrives show 
him in. I can always use a promising 
agent!” 

Pete had just returned from lunch 
when Miss Myrick put L. A. Spen- 
cer’s card on his desk. There was a 
strange little smile on her thin face, 
which Pete noted and only remem- 
bered later. “Send him in,” Pete said, 
and immediately he busied himself 
signing letters. 

At the proper psychological mo- 
ment Pete lifted his eyes, took in a 
short, sharp breath and _ strained 
hard to get himself in hand. L. A. 
Spencer wore a beige tweed suit with 
a fluff of brown fur at the throat. 
L. A. Spencer wore a fur hat, Cos- 
sack style, on red-gold hair. L. A. 
Spencer was a Tucson ragamuffin. 

“You were expecting a man, of 
course,” L. A. Spencer said in an ex- 
citingly low voice that had changed 
some, but still sounded western. “I’m 
sorry to disappoint you.” 

“You—you don’t,” Pete managed, 
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getting to his feet. “Ragamuffin, rag 


amuffin,” he thought defensively as 
he looked at this girl with the tawny 
eyes and Fifth Avenue gloss. “Don’t 
pay any attention to them, Peter,” 
he could still hear his mother sooth- 
ing, “They're just a little gang of 
ragamuffins.” 

L. A.—Lillie Anne—that was her 
name! It all came back to him now 
—the reddish hair, the topaz eyes— 
and an aim which had rivaled the 
one David had used on Goliath. 

Pete studied Lillie carefully. Her 
smile was the smile of a_ perfect 
stranger. Her eyes held no recog- 
nition. This—this was superb. He 
mustn’t do anything to tip her off. 
He mustn’t let her get away. He had 
big business to settle with Lillie 
Anne Spencer of Bisbee and Tucson. 

His mind started humming an ap- 
propriate and sabotaging tune. “Will 
you come into my par-ar-lor said the 
spider to the fly? "Tis the prettiest, 
sweetest little par-ar-lor that ever you 
did spy!” He stopped his mind right 
there. He wouldn’t let it complete 
the song wherein the fly retorts, “Not 
today, thanks, Mr. Long Shanks. I’ve 
uh-uh-ther-er fish to fry!” 

Miss Spencer sat down at his im- 
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yitation. “So you’re Peter Mallory? 
['d have known you easily from 
your pictures in the Agency Maga- 
zine.” Her eyes were amiable, 
warmly amiable. No, she definitely 
did not remember him, but Peter 
remembered her all right. .Peter was 
in a class with the elephants. 

“I timed my arrival,” Lillie went 
on, “so I'd get here shortly after 
you received my letter. I do want 
to work for you, Mr. Mallory.” 

“Fine, fine,” he said, while 
thoughts whirled in his mind like 
confetti in a twist devil. The voice 
of his tortured boyhood shrilled ex- 
citedly. “Give her the works, Pete. 
She’s moved into enemy territory 
and it’s a long worm that has no 
turning. You didn’t ask her to come, 
did you? You didn’t seek her out! 
No, of course not, so she’s legitimate 
prey. People who throw stones 
shouldn’t move into glass houses.” 

Pete rose, showed Lillie to a desk 
and her topaz eyes thanked him. 
With Miss Myrick left in charge of 
the newcomer, Pete returned to his 
office, but not to his-desk. He spied 
on Lillie Spencer through a crack 
in the door. She unclasped the fur 
collar and sat down. It was hard to 
look at her now and picture her 
the way she’d been fifteen years 
ago. 

Pete went back to his desk and 
turned back the clock to enjoy a 
little suffering. Whoever’d said that 
schooldays were the happiest days 
of a child’s life had never been a 
little blue-eyed eastern dude set 
down without a defense program in 
a western school. She’d had three 
freckles on her nose and her hair 
hadn’t looked like a spun sunset the 
way it did now. He'd fought her 
brother and been licked, and after 
school every night a gang of fifteen 
or so, Lillie and Butch Spencer in- 
cluded, waylaid “Sissy Pants” for the 
sole and savage pleasure of chasing 
him all the way home. Pete shifted 
and squirmed at his polished desk 
while he rode his nightmare. 

His clothing had been wrong, 
especially his trousers. They'd been 
tweedy, too good, too pressed, too 
gentlemanly. There was some subtle 
difference between the way he looked 
and the way the rest of them looked, 
something that set him apart and 
made him “Sissy Pants.” 

Nobody, least of all Lillie Anne 
Spencer, had realized how hard a 
small, blue-eyed Bostonian had tried 
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to click with the mob, how he’d ruf- 
fled his dark hair to look tough, only 
to be called down by the teacher, 
how he’d smedred his immaculate 
clothing only to have a note sent 
home to his mother. 

Pete braced his forehead on his 
hands and sat with his eyes shut. He 
had grown wary, fleet, and clever 
at their hands, but his cleverness 
hadn't brought him anything but a 
lump on his forehead. He’d given 
them a merry chase, and in front of 
his home, that final day, he had 
turned on his tormentors. He’d 
taken his last stand in front of the 
window of the Mallory living room. 
“Yah, yah, yah!” he’d taunted. “Just 
you throw any more rocks. Just you 
try. You'll break the ol’ window and 
get put in jail, you grubby ol’ cow- 
pokes. I dare you! I double .dare 
you!” 

Lillie Anne Spencer had dared. 
She’d let him have it and she didn’t 
shatter the window. She very nearly 
shattered Peter Van Rensselaer Mal- 
lory III, and his last estate was worse 
than his first. 

It was that very evening that Mrs. 
Peter Van Rensselaer Mallory II 
packed her unassimilated offspring 
back to blueblooded Boston where 
there was civilization and no brats. 
He had gone home a failure and 
keenly aware of it. The unlicked 
West still rankled deeply in his soul. 

“Have a headache, Mr. Mallory?” 
Miss Myrick inquired, and Pete 
jumped. He hadn't heard her come 
in. He didn’t know how long she'd 
been watching him. 

“No—no thank you,” he mumbled. 
“That is, I haven’t a headache!” 

Miss Myrick changed the subject 
with her usual brevity. “What do I 
do with the Vogue number from 
Caliche Flats?” she asked. ‘“She’s 
raring to cold canvass the town. 
probably cxpects to start on the 
Mayor and work up.” 

“Cold canvass, eh?” Pete repeated. 
“Bring me that file on—well, difficult 
prospects, Miss Myrick.” 
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“Oh, you wouldn’t,” Miss Myrick 
protested. “You wouldn’t stick that 
lovely little greenhorn with anything 
like that?” 

“Bring me the file, please,” Pete 
said toughly. “I’m running this of- 
fice.” 

Rapidly, Miss Myrick compiled. 

“Now send her in,” Pete ordered. 

Lillie was grateful for the list of 
names. Lillie responded radiantly. 
Lillie rose to her feet after a reason- 
able chat with Pete, prospect cards 
in hand. “You don’t know how much 
I appreciate your kindness, Mr. Mal- 
lory.” At the door to his office she 
paused and looked back. “So they’re 
good prospects, are they?” she asked 
unexpectedly. She didn’t wait for 
his answer. She poured forth her 
golden smile that was half honey and 
half sting, and closed the door be- 
hind it. 

Pete sat motionless. What did she 
mean by that? Surely she didn’t re- 
member him. She wasn’t that good 
an actress, but he’d better tiptoe 
softly. He’d seen: just a flash of the 
old time David about her just then 
and he’d been her Goliath once. 
That was enough. 

The next morning Lillie was gone 
with her prospect list before Pete 
arrived, and for three days she man- 
aged to avoid him rather neatly. 
That was understandable. She had 
turned in no applications, and Pete 
grinned with considerable satisfac- 
tion. She might be pretty good in 
Bisbee, Arizona, and environs, but 
New York was something different. 

Just then the door to the outer 
office swung open and he caught a 
glimpse of a blue and nutria turban, 
a brown wool coat over a blue wool 
dress, and a nutria bag that looked 
like a huge muff. Lillie was holding 
the bag. Pete crept to the door to 
get a better look. She had no brief 
case, no applications. That was fine 
—just fine! She turned quickly 
toward his office, gave the British 
thumb sign, the victory sign, and 
started his way. Frantically Pete 
wheeled, caught his toe in the rug 
and made a sound like dishes drop- 
ping on a tile floor. He managed to 


Peter Mallory had an old score to settle 


with a gang of western ruffians, and his 


long-awaited opportunity presented itself 


when Lillie Anne ventured into the Big City 
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get half way seated before she en- 
tered, but he couldn’t get that last 
leg over the arm of the chair. “I 
slipped,” he explained, wide-eyed. 

“So I see,” Lillie agreed. She 
stooped gracefully and straightened 
the rug. Then she sat down, opened 
her bag and started taking things 
out—not things like lipsticks and 
lambswool powder puffs, but things 
like signed applications with checks 
for the first annual premium at- 
tached. 

“Tf sold Mr. Perry first,” Lillie ex- 
plained. “It was sheer luck. He came 
out of his office as I was telling the 
girl I was from Bisbee, where the 
malachite and azurite grow.” 

“Sol” Pete prompted. 

“Mr. Perry came right over. He’d 
heard me and guess what?” 

“What?” Pete said dutifully. 

“He collects ore specimens and 
cuts and _ polishes semi-precious 
stones. We talked for hours and then 
I signed him up.” 

“And Robert DeWitt?” Pete asked. 

Lillie sparkled at him. “He was my 
dinner partner at Perry’s the follow- 
ing evening. Mrs. Perry phoned and 
asked me to dinner so they could 
show me their collection and Mr. 
Perry invited Mr. DeWitt.” 

“So you could write him up,” Pete 
snapped 

Lillie was startled. ‘“What’s wrong 
with that? It’s the endless chain sys- 
tem, isn’t it—one link leading to an- 
other? We had a lovely time. We 
saw the collection, went dancing— 
everything. Mr. Perry and his wife 
are my friends. Mr. DeWitt is my 
friend.” 

“DeWitt isn’t anyone’s friend!” 
Pete said. “So you signed him up for 
$75,000?” 

“And he’s going to give me an- 
$50,000 application.” Lillie 
rose abruptly, angrily. “You sent me 
out with a list of prospects and now 
you're mad because I wrote four of 
them!” 

She closed the door with an accent, 
and Pete sat very still. He was mad 
because she’d gone out and written 
people he couldn’t write. He was 
mad because she was playing with 
danger and was too dumb to know 
it. Perry was okay—but DeWitt was 
a snake. Pete hadn’t dreamed she’d 
get beyond the first receptionist in 
DeWitt’s office and here she was 
dinner-dating him. DeWitt was 
dangling another $50,000 application 
before her eyes, and he’d bear watch- 
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ing. To let Lillie date DeWitt was 
like letting a little yellow kitten 
crawl into a den of rattlers. He’d 
have to do something about it. “I'll 
date her myself,” he decided. “I don’t 
want to, but I'll have to until my 
moment comes. After I’ve given her 
the thrashing of her life she can go 
back to Calabasas or Cowlic or Bur- 
ro Pond. She can go to blazes!” 

He walked into the outer office 
and did a hasty Mr. Hyde into Dr. 
Jekyll act. He smiled at Lillie, who 
was alone in the room. “I’m sorry 
I was unreasonable about the ap- 
plications,” he apologized. “You see, 
I'd tried Perry myself and it set me 
back some.” 

Lillie’s response was glowing. 

“I could make up for my bad be- 
havior by taking you to dinner. How 
about dining and dancing tonight?” 

Lillie’s radiance died. “Mr. De- 
Witt is taking me out tonight.” 

Peter rose stiffly. “Sorry,” he said 
and started to leave. 


THE SIGN 
in on the finale. He might even be 
needed. The thought stopped him, 
He was in the ridiculous position of 
feeling half-way obliged to protect 
a red-headed wisp he was out to 
destroy. It made his whole program 
paradoxical. 

When tomorrow came the rains 
came with it, but the day was most 
satisfactory for Pete Mallory. For 
one thing, Lillie didn’t rush in with 
a sheaf of applications in hand. She 
was quiet all day and he thought he 
knew why. Last night her sales cam. 
paign hadn’t worked on DeWitt. 
She'd spent her entire evening fenc. 
ing for that additional application 
and he'd spent the evening parrying 
her thrusts, but giving her just 
enough advantage to keep her in. 
terested. DeWitt was a clever devil. 
He played a waiting game, and gen- 
erally a winning game. Pete shuffled 
his emotions foggily. His personal 
situation hadn’t changed a particle 
overnight. He still wanted to see 


A hand caught at Pete’s arm. “That’s my brother!” 
Lillie cried. “That’s what I know!” Pete yelled back 
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“Wouldn’t tomorrow evening do?” 
Lillie asked quickly. 

Peter hesitated and turned back. 
“Tomorrow will be fine!” He 
mustn’t let her get away from him, 
because she was stacking up for an 
awful crash and he wanted to be 


Lillie looking like a desert poppy on 
Orchid Row, and at the same time 
he wanted to see DeWitt looking like 
the next white rat in an experi 
mental laboratory. 

It was no longer raining when 
Pete called for Lillie. 
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“How'd you like to husk a few 
tamales?”’ Pete asked. 

“Real tamales?” Lillie breathed, 
“fat Mexican tamales with meat and 
things in them?” 

“The same,” Pete answered, and 
he couldn’t get Lillie to Wenceslao’s 
fast enough. As an added interfer- 
ence they were blocked by three bel- 
ligerent men who were taking up 
most of the sidewalk and taking 
their time about it. 

Wenceslao’s came in sight and 
there was Wenceslao himself grum- 
bling Mexicanisms at a glaring red 
neon. 

“That sign was put up by a com- 
petitor,” Pete explained, “and it 
glares in Wenceslao’s customers’ eyes. 
He has to keep his awnings down 
come dusk.” 

The three men were still sidewalk- 
hogging, but Pete managed to get on 
the inside of the curve and edge 
them over a bit. As they reached the 
Mexican restaurant marching five 
abreast, Wenceslao unfastened the 
lat rope on his bright awning. 
There was a sound like Niagara fall- 
ing, a slithering slushing from above, 
and the road hogs were suddenly, 
gaspingly half-drowned. 

Wenceslao stared in horror at the 
reservoir of rain water his awning 
had turned loose, but his apologies 
went for nothing. The first of the 
three men took him down in one 
furious tackle and Pete put his fist 
into the man’s eye. Wenceslao, on 
the flat of his stomach, grabbed the 
second man’s leg and tripped him 
as he started to kick Pete. While Pete 
was busy with the third man, the 
first tried a rear tackle, but Lillie 
rushed full strength against the as- 
sailant and sent him hurtling over 
Wenceslao into the gutter. The blitz- 
kreig was in full swing when a police 
whistle shrilled and the rainwashed 
trio stiffened like bird dogs spotting 
and took off on a gallop. 

Wenceslao pushed Pete and Lillie 
inside the restaurant. “Don’t look 
like you fight!” he ordered, but the 
precaution was unnecessary. Moving 
objects always attract the most at- 
tention, and the knee action of the 
vanishing trio was no exception. The 
police took to the trail. 

Lillie looked at Pete and burst 
into laughter. “I never dreamed you 
had it in you,” she said, tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks. “You are es- 
tablished forthwith as a fighting 
man.” 


Pete stared at her suspiciously as 
he patted his hair down and straight- 
ened his shirt and tie a bit. She knew 
who he was then, or did she? Con- 
fusion won out, but it didn’t dimin- 
ish his glow of pride. He was estab- 
lished as a fighting man. 

The tamales were wonderful, and 
so was the rest of the dinner. Wen- 
ceslao would have been a credit to 
himself even in Agua Prieta or No- 
gales, Sonora, but there was scarcely 
enough room in his restaurant for 
the dancing of a tango or the South 
American samba. Lillie wanted very 
much to dance. So did Pete after a 
bit of wine. 

“We could go to the Wedgwood 
Room,” Pete said. 

Lillie applauded. ‘“That’s where 
Mr. DeWitt took me last night. I 
loved it.’ 

Pete scowled. He didn’t want to 
take her any place DeWitt had taken 
her, but it was too late now. Lillie 
wanted to go to the Wedgwood 
Room. 


| eentes seemed to be paying spe- 
cific attention to Lillie when they 
arrived. Pete put it down to the 
dress she was wearing. He had to 
hand it to Lillie. She looked like a 
Duchess, and she acted like one in a 
nice, mischievous American way. 
They danced several times and when 
they returned to their table Jack 
Wilson and Eddy Kohler, reporters, 
came over. 

“You're the little girl from <Ari- 
zona who is making good in the Big 
City, aren’t you?” Eddy broadcast. 
“Heard you wrote more in a week 
than some of the local bigwigs get 
in a month. Hear you landed Robert 
DeWitt. Nice going, Miss Spencer— 
very nice going.” 

Eddy was going to say more, but 
he was brushed roughly to one side. 
Robert DeWitt towered above the 
table, his face red, his voice unsteady. 
“Miss Spencer—I believe. Lucky I 
saw you—darned lucky!’ Mr. De- 
Witt’s voice was very loud, very ugly. 
“Save me lots of money. I don’t want 
that insurance you ordered out, Miss 
Spencer. I’m having my _ check 
stopped. From you I don’t want any 
insurance ever. Understand?” 

Flashlight bulbs went into action 
and the infuriated DeWitt punched 
someone and strode off before Pete 
could get his wits assembled. 

Lillie sat in a daze. “Wh-what does 
he mean?” she gasped, but Peter 
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hushed her because the crowding re- 
porters had their pencils poised for 
action. 

“Don’t talk,” Pete said. .“Let’s get 
out of here.” 

“But I want to know why—” Lillie 
persisted stubbornly. 

“Out of here, out of here!” Pete 
hissed, strongarming her through the 
crowd. 

Lillie protested every inch of the 
way. 

“Hush your fuss,” Pete yelled in 
exasperation. “Do you want your 
famous last words all over the morn- 
ing paper. Do you want to disgrace 
me, the agency, the whole insurance 
profession?” 

“Don’t talk to me like that,” Lillie 
yelled back. “I quit. I throw your 
job right in your face, Sissy Pants 
Mallory.” 

It was out, and a dead quiet set- 
tled. 

“So,” Pete said at last. “You knew 
me. Thought you were too, too 
clever, didn’t you? Well, you’re not. 
You've flopped in New York every 
bit as hard as I flopped in Arizona. 
You think you can trade on your 
charm and beauty. You can’t, not 
here. Go back to Bisbee for that! 
Go back where pretty insurance girl 
agents are scarce. They aren’t in New 
York, and you have to use something 
better than looks to make your way.” 

Lillie started crying, and before 
Pete realized what she was doing, 
she had hailed a taxi and was climb- 
ing in. He tried to stop her, but she 
wasn’t to be stopped. 

Instantly he plunged into worry 
and remorse. He hadn't been fair to 
her. No girl could write a quarter- 
of-a-million dollars worth of insur- 
ance a year in a place as small as 
Bisbee, Arizona, and use her looks 
alone to do it. She had to have 
plenty on the ball, plenty. He waited 
awhile and then telephoned Lillie to 
apologize. She didn’t answer. He 
kept on phoning, but there never 
was an answer. 

The next morning was no im- 
-provement. Lillie still didn’t answer 
her telephone and_ besides, the 
papers were filled with pictures and 
talk. The reporters made a prime 
fool out of Robert DeWitt and they 
didn’t spare Lillie in the process. 
They headlined her as “The Girl 
Who Didn't Come to Dinner—with 
the right man”—was in parentheses. 
“Broken date earns pretty insur- 
ance girl broken contract. Beauty 
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meets the beast,” they quipped. 
There was more of the same, but 
Pete saw enough in the first few 
paragraphs. She'd broken a date with 
DeWitt on his account and lost the 
best insurance policy she’d ever writ- 
ten. He’d have to do something 
about it. 

Lillie didn’t give him a chance. 
She didn’t come to the office, and 
when Pete called in person at her 
apartment hotel he learned that she 
had taken the first train west. She’d 
left a Bisbee forwarding address. 

Feverishly he checked train sched- 
ules and plane schedules. He arrived 
in Bisbee far in advance of Lillie’s 
train and waiting drove him nearly 
mad. He met the train and an Elks’ 
Convention. The platform was so 
jammed he couldn’t get to Lillie 
when he saw her. He had to battle 
his way, and when he reached her, 


he was too late. Another chap 
brushed forward, threw his arms 
around Lillie and kissed her. ‘“How- 
ya, Lill, darling,” the man said. Pete 


stopped dead still and stared. The 
man with his arms around Lillie 
stared back in a puzzled sort of way. 

There was a quick, double flash 
of recognition. “Sissy Pants!” Butch 
Spencer yelled, and the fuse was lit. 
Pete brushed Lillie to one side, 
swung, and the explosion was the 
sound his fist made on Butch’s chin. 
Lillie’s brother reeled and measured 


himself on the platform, while start- 
led Elks sprinted out of reach. Butch 
scrambled to his feet and Pete seated 
him on his shoulder blades once 
more. 

A hand caught at Pete’s arm. 


“That’s my brother!” Lillie cried. 

“That’s what I know,” Pete yelled 
back. 

The supine Butch rose once more, 
lowered his red head and charged. 
Pete met him; they tangled and 
traded punches that were not play- 
ful. Butch closed Pete’s left eye and 
Pete closed Butch’s windpipe so ef- 
fectively that Butch crumpled for the 
count of ten and then ran up the 
white flag. “All right—what’s-your- 
name,” Butch gasped. “I—can’t—get 
my—breath. Can’t fight—without— 
breath.” 

“Pete’s the name!” Pete said bel- 
ligerently, “and don’t ever let me 
hear you forgetting it.” 

An officer who had been fighting 
his way through the crowd arrived 
a trifle late. “What is this, Lillie? 
Who's this man? T’'ll lock him up!” 


SONG FOR THE LOVER OF SOULS 


THE ‘f sicy 








By Mother Pants of the Mother of God, D. c 


Alone I am waiting; a tryst I keep. 

Clear is the night, the silence deep. 

Gently, O night wind, waft my song 

To my Beloved. He tarries long. 

My Mother has fashioned the gown I wear; 

With a veil like the night she has bound my hair 
To please my true Lover and give Him delight. 

Bid Him to hasten, O breath of the night! 


My Love is royal, 


Mighty is He. 


Pledged is my heart, 
Nor would it be free. 


My love is a King. He wears a crown. 

See from its points dark streams run down, 
Jeweling with rubies rich and rare 

The veil like the night that binds my hair. 
Great tears I see in those love-lit Eyes 
That mirror the beauty of Paradise. 

I kiss, in the Hand that holds my head, 

A shadow that’s deep and wide and red. 


My Love was wounded; 


Stricken was He, 


Thorn-crowned, derided, 


Nailed to a Tree. 


“Oh no, officer, don’t,” Lillie said 
quickly. .“‘He—he’s an old friend— 
used to—box with Butch all the 
time.” 

She took Butch by one arm, Pete 
by the other and marched them away 
from the platform. 

“Listen Lillie,” Pete said. “I didn’t 
mean the things I said in New York. 
I've been miserable. You’re a good 
agent, one of the best. You can write 
your own ticket wherever you go.” 

“So can you, Pete,” she said. 

“I—want you to come back,” Pete 
continued, “and I—well, I didn’t take 
this transcontinental hop to—to 
bring back just an insurance agent. 
Listen, Lillie, I’ve been miserable 
since you left New York. It’s serious, 
but—” he added hastily, “you don’t 
have to marry me if you’d rather 
not. I just want you to come back to 
New York where I can—sort of look 
out for you, and then maybe—some- 
day you'll learn to love me too.” 

Lillie faced him breathlessly. 
“Pete, oh Pete darling,” she cried, 


“I do love you. I have loved you for 
years and years!” 

Pete grabbed her by the shoulders. 
“Say that again,” he said, “and 
slowly.” 

“I—I love you, Pete,” she obeyed. 
“I never forgot you; I couldn’t for 
get you, and the first time I saw 
your picture in the Agency Maga 
zine I—” Lillie’s glance lowered, “I 
knew I had to come to New York.” 
She looked up quickly. “You don't 
mean it, Pete; you can’t mean you 
really love me!” 

“Oh, can’t I?” he said huskily, 
“can’t I, though?” 

The battered Butch found his 
tongue suddenly and used it. “You 
mean you’re going to marry him? 
He's going to be my brother-in-law, 
the father of my nieces and neph- 
ews?” 

“Right!” Pete said, stepping for- 
ward. “Is there anything further 
you'd like to say about it?” 

“Yeah!” Butch answered slowly. 
“Yeah! Con-gratulations!” 
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he Steps of Calvary 
THE CYRENTAN 





By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


MMORTAL renown has been given 
| to those who shared the various 
roles in the tragedy of Calvary. No 
one who came near to Christ, to lift 
a finger against Him or for Him, has 
escaped. The evil that men did in the 
case of Christ tried, condemned, and 
led away to execution, has lived after 
them pitilessly. Judas has become a 
by-word for treachery; Annas and 
Caiphas prototypes of base hypoc- 
risy; Pilate a synonym for moral 
cowardice; Herod, the prince of 
monsters, Execration and contempt 
will be heaped upon their memory 
as long as the world perdures. 

On the other hand, those who had 
compassion on the Man of Sorrows 
have been blessed with imperishable 
commendation. Wherever the Gospel 
has been preached, what they have 
done has been told in memory of 
them. No one came into contact with 
Christ without being the better or 
the worse for it, since He was 
destined to be for the rise and 
the fall of many, and a sign 
that would be contradicted. 

The Via Dolorosa was a 
great proving ground where 
men were tried and _ tested. 
There Christ ran the gantlet 
of ignominy and shame, of 
buffeting and sorrow. He was 
weighted down with a Cross, 
weakened with pain, footsore 
and weary. Men jostled Him, 
struck Him, spat on Him, and 
kicked Him. But men were 
hewing their own roads to per- 
dition. Each blow struck, each 
curse uttered, each defiling 
clot of spittle that was hurled 
only hardened the hearts of 
those who were hounding 
Christ and shut out even the 
permeating insistence of the 
charity of His redeeming love. 
The narrow street, the close- 
ness of the way brought them 
into greater proximity with 
Christ, but all to no avail. As 


the street lengthened to the gate 
leading from the city, no one had 
offered even a supporting hand to 
the suffering Redeemer 

Jesus of Nazareth was leaving Jeru- 
salem. That He passed out of Jeru- 
salem under the sentence of death 
and carrying His own gibbet sealed 
forever the doom of that city. In 
triumph He had come into the city 
but a few days previous. Men had 
stripped the trees and uprooted flow- 
ers to cast at His feet. Cries of jubila- 
tion rang out above the housetops. 
A new gladness filled the air as men 
cried out, “Blessed is He who com- 
eth in the name of the Lord.” 

Now He was herded forth as one 
worthy only of death. And as 
Christ passed through the city gate, 
Jerusalem became a lost city. Jesus 
of Nazareth would pass that way no 
more. He had knocked but the door 
had been shut in His face. The Light 





Mario Barberis 


of the World would no longer shine 
within her confines. Jerusalem had 
abandoned Christ, and now Jerusa- 
lem was abandoned by Him who 
alone might have conferred on her 
the splendor of being known and 
revered forever as the Eternal City. 
Her children had rejected Him. Now 
outside of Jerusalem Christ would 
seek a new race of chosen people; 
the inheritance taken away from 
Judea would be given to strangers. 

It was not coincidence that Simon 
of Cyrene should be approaching 
Jerusalem as Christ was leaving it. 
There was a Divine destiny behind 
it and one that would lift the Cyren- 
ian out of the womb of obscurity 
into the full light of eternal great- 
ness. He was a stranger and utterly 
unaware of the dire things that had 
come to pass that morning. The 
enormous concourse of people puz- 
zled him. He was intrigued, too, by 
the strange behavior of the 
multitude as they streamed 
through the city gate and 
fanned out along the broad 
way which led up the slopes 
of Golgotha. 

Simon accosted one of the 
passers-by. “Friend, what’s go- 
ing on? Why the excitement?” 
he questioned. Incredulously 
this man looked at the Cyren- 
ian. Then realizing from his 
speech that he was a stranger, 
he replied, “What’s up? Plen- 
ty! We're taking a man out to 
crucify him. Yes, a mounte- 
bank, one who tried to tell us 
that He should be our King. 
Imagine! But our chief priests 
have taken care of Him. They 
made Pilate condemn Him. 
And you should see what the 
soldiers have done to Him. 
Take a look. He’s coming 
now.” 

Simon looked. A man came 
carrying a cross. He was being 
laughed at and jeered. But he 
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curse with a vicious 
back at those who 
on him. Behind came an- 
other bearing a cross. He, too, was 
being cursed and struck and he re- 
turned the same in like manner. 

as Simon looked, a_ third 
Cross hove into view. This Man was 
hidden from sight. Indeed He seemed 
center of attraction. A 
throng milled about Him, Arms rose 
blows rained on Him. 
the Man, this 
had been told about. Curios- 
ity compelled Simon to elbow his 
way through the mob until he found 
the foremost row. What 
a sight met his eyes! “Why, this Man 
has been flayed alive,” said Simon to 
now He staggers 
painfully under that Cross of His.” 
\ flush of indignation mounted 
Simon’s face, Compassion flooded his 
soul. This Man did not look like a 
desperate character, What a cowardly 
themselves on one de- 
less creature, 
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\feanwhile the centurion had been 
the slope of Calvary. The 
Nazarene was pretty far gone. He 
might not make it to the top of the 
hill. So it had better be that someone 
give a lift with the cross, The cen- 
turion looked around for a likely 
prospect to shoulder the burden, His 
the Cyrenian. 
Quickly he took in the brawny shoul- 
ders, the rippling muscles, the brute 
this fellow who stood 
idly by. “Hey you,” he cried, with a 
scornful tug at Simon’s beard, “get 
under this Cross and help carry it. 
Quick now, before I give you a taste 
of this knout.” 

Bewildered, Simon found himself 
rudely handled and thrust beside the 
Nazarene, There he met the quiet 
gaze of Jesus of Nazareth, A strange 
fascination lay in the depths of those 
eyes, am uncanny power that stirred 
his being to its very foundations and 
gladdening feeling to thrill 
his soul. A great yearning scized 
Simon. Gladly he would take the 
Cross from this Man's shoulders and 
beat to Golgotha. Then stooping 
low he put his mighty shoulder 
under the beam and lifted it. 
Ihe mob greeted Simon 
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strength of 
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taunts and jeers, for it was obvious 
this man was not of 
em. Some poor lout, probably, 
who had been attracted by the sound 
and the fury of the multitude. So for 
the nor 


io them that 


Jerusa 


vce all could vent their spleen 





on him instead of the Nazarene, Poot 
Simon! He winced at cach taunt and 
cowered beneath each blow. The 
slime of spittle caused his skin to 
shrink with horror and disgust. ‘The 
crucl blows and jabs bruised his 
limbs and drew blood quickly. 
Simon was intensely human. He 
soon bridled at the injustice of this 
treatment, What had he done to de- 
serve this? Had he not been com- 
pelled by the soldiers to take up this 
Cross? Slow fury took possession of 
him. He was sorely tempted to fling 
down his burden and turn on his 
tormentors, to beat them down with 
the might of his great arms and 
stamp them into the dirt. But a 
warning voice told him it was useless. 
What was his lone strength against 
this mob, and how long would he 
last with brutal soldiers ready to cut 
him down with their weapons? So he 
resigned himself to this unjust fate 
which had put him into such a tragic 
position and he sought comfort in 
the revenge he would plan for cer- 
tain ones whom he had marked. 


B" no unjust fate was his, Simon 
was chosen to play a role that 
would make him blessed in the eyes 
of men. By a Divine predeliction he 
was to be the first who would share 
the burden of the Cross of Christ. 
He had had no part in the con- 
demnation of the Nazarene. But as 
Christ, the Sinless Sufferer, was to 
carry His Cross to Calvary, He chose 
an innocent man to help Him bear it 
there. And this man, too, would 
share in the contempt and in the 
sufferings of the Via Dolorosa. 

The magic of the cross began to 
work on Simon. How strangely light 
the burden seemed. Deep compassion 
swept through the Cyrenian as he 
contemplated the Man of Sorrows at 
his side. How this Man must have 
suffered. Look at those bleeding feet. 
Each step must be an agony of fire. 
And those limbs all torn and bruised. 
How could He stand it? Those lacer- 
ated shoulders. And that rough Cross 
sawing ever deeper into the raw 
wounds, What, even thorns driven 
into His head? Merciless brutes! 
Were they mad entirely? Yet how 
calm and silent this Man suffers. No 
groan of anguish, no sound of com- 
plaint. Taunts and jeers remain un- 
answered. Blows go unheeded. Who 
was this Man so strong of soul that 
all the vengeful spite of this multi- 
tude could not move to retaliation? 


THE *f SIGN 


What possessed His soul to bear jj 
all? 

From that moment Simon loved 
Him. Here indeed was a King! Aboye 
the rest of men this Nazarene stood 
and ruled with iron in His soul and 
indomitable courage in His heart, 
Nothing could conquer this citade 
of spiritual might. Even though thes 
men killed the Prophet, still and all 
what this Man had would live for. 
ever. Simon of Cyrene gripped the 
Cross with new vigor. This Man of 
Sorrows had captivated him. Let the 
mob do as it wished to him. He 
would carry this Cross not only to 
the heights of Golgotha, but if neces 
sary even to the ends of the earth. 

Christ had won His first victory, 
He had shared His Cross with an 
unknown Cyrenian and had gained 
a steadfast follower. ‘Together they 
would march to Calvary bearing one 
another's burden. No longer would 
Christ be alone on the Via Dolorosa, 

Many a one has stumbled like 
Simon into a share of the cross. Men 
have been cast beneath its weighty 
might and borne down with its 
rough bulk, Ridicule and contempt 
have been heaped on them, Jeers and 
taunts have flicked the tenderness 
of their souls. IIness and sorrow have 
bruised and buffeted them. The 
whips of oppression and the staves 
of disdain have cut and hurt deeply. 
And a sense of injustice has bridled 
within them. Why should they have 
been cast beneath the cross and ex 
posed to the hate of a cruel world 
while the mob without remains scot 
free to spew its spite upon them? 
Then this mounting fury and desire 
to lash out at these seeming it 
justices, 

So felt Simon until he looked on 
Him who bore the Cross before him. 
Like Simon other men have looked 
at Christ, and they, too, have seen 
what the Cyrenian saw. They, too, 
have been won by the example of the 
suffering Redeemer. The iron of His 
soul they have found transferred to 
theirs. The courage to suffer as He 
did has possessed them also. They 
have seen in that Cross-ridden Christ 
their King and Leader, and _ they 
have leaped into the Via Dolorosa to 
stand with Him. They have shared 
His Cross and have found it a pre 
cious burden. Knights of the Cross, 
they have followed on to Golgotha 
in the footsteps of their King and in 
company with the magnificent figure 
of Simon the Cyrenian. 
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“To Feed the Hungry’’—Children 


EVERY MORNING at our house at about ten o'clock 
the baby, who forms a very important part of the house- 
hold, speaks certain words over and over. To the unini- 
tiate the words are utterly unintelligible, but we have 
learned that he is saying very definitely, “Orange juice 
—orange juice!” 

Many babies, no doubt, do this same thing and it is 
in no way remarkable. But it came to me the other 
morning that the wonderful fact is that he asks for 
orange juice—and gets it. Perhaps only in America is it 
still possible for this to be a commonplace. 

Our baby has another word that has always seemed 
funny to us. If he gets hungry, he says very plaintively, 
“Bread-bread.” Suddenly, too, that did not seem amus- 
ing, as I thought of the many lands where children no 
older than ours are saying the same words, and where 
no one can give them bread, where more cruel even 
than lack of bread is the offering of a stone—the stone 
of hopelessness, of despair, if not to the children directly, 
at least to those grownups upon whom children depend 
for food, for warmth, for love. 

For a long time I opposed with others the plan of 
sending foods to lands held by the enemy, partly because 
Ihonestly felt it was not going to reach the children 
anyway. And partly because of an ancient dislike of Mr. 
Hoover. This may seem an odd reason, but my feeling 
was that his stand years ago against the hunger marchers 
who stormed Washington was not well taken when he 
called out armed troops to help him solve the problem. 
I still don’t like that, but after all it was only an inci- 
dent in a career with many good acts in it. Besides, there 
is the Red Cross now behind this movement of feeding 
the children, and the Red Cross is trusted by all. No one 
seems to feel any doubt that the boxes prepared by the 
Red Cross for prisoners of war in Germany will reach 
the prisoners safely. Then why can’t we ship food too? 

If the trust proves false, the whole scheme can be 
dropped. One or two vessels taken, one or two proofs 
that the food is used by the enemy—and the point will 
be proved—namely, that it can’t be done. But so far 
experienced men and women insist that it can. 


Motivating Influences 


IT Is ALWAYS SIMPLE THINGS, homely things, 
that move us and often make us change our minds on 
large questions, where argument does not move us. The 
baby and his orange juice helped me, and so did a jingle 
I read to the same baby from Stevenson’s verses in a 
picture book, the little familiar verse that runs: 
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“The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain; 
The organ and the organ man 
Are singing in the rain.” 


In a few years how untrue has all that become. The 
children are certainly not singing in far Japan, and if 
they are, it is an unlovely, unchildlike song of hate. 
In Spain the children do not sing either, for all agree 
that no matter what the political party, the children 
there still suffer from hunger. And in the city of New 
York, the organman with his pleasant tinkling tunes, 
is an outlaw, by ruling of the city fathers. If he so much 
as plays ““The Shade of the Old Apple Tree,” he might 
find himself in jail. So Stevenson might be amazed to 
know how untrue is his little lyric now. 


Divine Example 


MY OWN CHANGE of heart did not come about 
because I now believe differently than I did last year. 
But I feel now that I was wrong in my attitude. There 
are many people who don’t like Mr. Roosevelt or his 
home policies but who still stand behind him in his 
treatment of war policies. I did not like the treatment 
of the Washington marchers by Mr. Hoover, but that 
doesn’t mean that I cannot think that his policy on 
feeding the children of Europe may not be good. 

I have no particular political leanings, except that I 
have an inherent faith that democracy did work, is 
working, and will work. I have no special humanitarian 
cult either, excepting a faith that God is in His heaven, 
and so things will eventually be right with the world, 
granted the world realizes He is there. And I think 
all of us who call ourselves Christian can do no better 
than to follow the lead of His Son, who, when someone 
in the crowd gathered around Him attempted to keep 
the children from bothering Him by coming too close, 
did not look over those children, and select one or 
two to draw closer to Him. “Suffer the little children 
and refuse them not,” He said. So I think our pity 
should be as inclusive as that, our charity and love 
should follow His. 

As for the fear that we may find our charity going 
to the wrong people, perhaps there is an answer for 
that, too, even if it should happen. Mother Butler, 
who built Marymount College, was told one day that 
there were sometimes professional beggars in holy guise 
who collected and then misappropriated. She shrugged 
her shoulders and said, “What is given in God’s name 
is never lost. Good will come of it in His own time.” 
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By JERRY COTTER 


War in the East 


CHINA is a melodramatic and spectacular action 


film constructed around that nation’s long struggle 
against the invaders. Adroitly and subtly, the political 
implications of the situation have been given a sub- 


ordinate, though important, position in the plot. 
\gainst a vividly realistic backdrop of bombing 
nd destruction, an absorbing drama of human 
is has been evolved. The locale is the Chinese 
interior in the days before Pearl Harbor, when we were 
inclined to view the conflict in the Orient with com- 
detachment. A Yankee adventurer, selling oil 
either to the Chinese or Japs, is caught in an area that 
is under heavy enemy attack. Forced to assist an Amer- 
ican instructress in the evacuation of a group of girl 
a battle of wills develops. It eventually leads 
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Judy Garland and Van Heflin in “Presenting Lily Mars’’ 
—a pleasingly amusing Cinderella yarn of stage life 








Drama, music, and the ballet make “Oklahoma” a fast- 
moving musical comedy of the Southwest in frontier days 


to a breakdown of his hardened attitude. Finally he 
joins a band of guerrillas and is killed during a rousing 
raid on a Japanese stronghold. 

Adult in appeal and conception, this film is an ex- 
cellent example of co-ordination of effort by director, 
players, writers, and cameraman. Loretta Young handles 
the leading role in the skillful, assured manner long 
associated with her portrayals. Alan Ladd, who has 
made a meteoric rise to fame, does nobly by a difficult 
characterization, and William Bendix, Philip Ahn, Iris 
Wong, and Sen Yung are especially convincing in thé 
principal supporting roles. 

John Farrow has directed both the melodramati¢ 
and the emotional cross fire with distinction, adding 
another title to his long list of splendid achievements 

China is a spectacle that will find favor with adult 
audiences as superior entertainment. It also serves 
keep in the forefront the tremendous debt the world 
owes that unhappy land for the magnificent, solitary 
resistance it has made to the totalitarians of the East: 
(Paramount) 


Stage-struck 


Booth Tarkington’s novel, PRESENTING LILY 
MARS, serves as an appropriate, almost tailor-made, 
vehicle for the increasingly popular Judy Garland. 
Although the story itself is slight and according to 
formula, it has been handled intelligently. The result 
is a pleasantly amusing Cinderella yarn. 

Lily Mars is the epitome of every stage-struck girl in 
thousands of small towns and through half a dozen 
generations. The eldest of a large, fatherless family, she 
overcomes in traditional Algeresque fashion every 
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obstacle on the path to Broadway success. The unfor- 
tunate feature of these starry-eyed treks to fame is that 

may beguile many of the Lily Mars counterparts 
jnto believing that the road to ultimate career success 
is as easy as the fictional heroines find it. 

Miss Garland is one of the most talented and natural 
of the younger screen players. Much of the production’s 
entertainment value and credibility can be traced to 
her contribution, but Van Heflin, Fay Bainter, Richard 
Carlson, Spring Byington, Marta Eggerth, and Ray Mc- 
Donald assist in creating a session of fun. (MGM) 


Reviews in Brief 


Unpretentious and conventional, SALUTE FOR 
THREE is nonetheless an amusing and timely musical 
in the adult tempo. War hero Macdonald Carey, home 
for a “civilian morale” campaign, finds himself involved 
in a publicity maneuver to secure a radio contract for a 
girl singer. The complications of the romance and the 
plot twists are obvious and defined from that point, but 
the musical portions, the performance, and sustained 
pace compensate somewhat for the lack of freshness. 
Carey is particularly good and Betty Rhodes, Marty 
May, and Cliff Edwards are the other principals in- 
volved. (Paramount) 


LADY OF BURLESQUE is an ineffective attempt to 
make a silk purse out of a murder mystery by Gypsy 
Rose Lee. That the result is not successful is due as 
much to the lack of merit in the original yarn as to 
the questionable taste exhibited in many of the scenes 
and some of the dialogue. Barbara Stanwyck is a hard- 


Alan Ladd and Loretta Young help to evacuate the 
pupils of a girls’ school in the current movie, “China” 





Working star weighted down by plot banality, if not 
costume, and Michael O’Shea of the stage makes a 
Vigorous screen debut. Not recommended. (United 
Artists) 


HANGMEN ALSO DIE is a modern horror story of 
questionable ethical value wrenched from the news 
cables and garnished with extra doses of typical cellu- 
loid dramatics. The Czech branch of the underground 
conceals the identity of the slayer of Gauleiter Heydrich 
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and by a series of maneuvers and lies manages to place 
guilt for the crime on a local Quisling. An overlong 
propaganda item that stresses the terror angle, this 
heavy drama is not recommended. Brian Donlevy, 
Walter Brennan, Dennis O’Keefe, Anna Lee, and Gene 
Lockhart handle the leads with skill, though their 
efforts are stymied by the lack of moral force in the plot 
solution. (United Artists) 


The controversy that has swirled around the Stein- 
beck novel, THE MOON IS DOWN, will not be 
silenced by the Hollywood version of his tenscly dra- 
matic study. It is a faithful adaptation of both the book 
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Loretta Young against a vividly realistic backdrop of 
bombing and destruction has the star role in “China” 


and the play. Though it was the first of the dramas to 
consider the plight of the oppressed peoples of Europe, 
it is still the best. The furore aroused in some quarters 
because the Nazi Colonel was drawn, not as a semi- 
savage, but rather a man of intelligence corrupted by 
political poison and moral decay, still seems ridiculous. 
Colonel Lanser may not be the representative Nazi 
leader, but his prototype will undoubtedly be found in 
large numbers. In general the production is interest- 
ingly developed, but, just as in the stage version, mis- 
casting is a principal technical flaw. Cedric Hardwicke 
and Henry Travers, as the protagonists of National 
Socialism and democracy, are hardly convincing in 
their roles. An ambitious adult drama with psycho- 
logical overtones, it is one of the better numbers in 
the cycle of war propaganda films, (goth Century-Fox) 


Ambitious in scope and episodic in development, 
STAGE DOOR CANTEEN is an interesting adult 
novelty. Dozens of prominent stage and screen stars 
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contribute brief bits as guest performers in a service- 
men’s canteen Their specialties are the highlights of 
a film otherwise dependent on a formula romance for 


mobility. Two newcomers, Cheryl Walker and William 
Terry, impress favorably as the young lovers, but it is 


the appearances of Katharine Cornell, Helen Hayes, 
Loretta Young, Gertrude Lawrence, and the other top 
luminaries that will provide major interest for adult 


audiences. (United Artists) 


Frontier Musical 


A deft combination of drama, music, and the ballet, 
OKLAHOMA is the most imaginative and intelligently 
devised musical to decorate the stage in many seasons. 
The usual musical comedy pattern has been discarded 
and the result is a fast-moving, rousing affair that keeps 
the audience interested until the final, colorful scene. 

Based on the Lynn Riggs play, Green Grow the 


Lilacs, a story of the lusty Southwest of frontier days, 
the plot forms a sturdy frame for the parade of songs 
from the Rodgers-Hammerstein score and the striking 


choreographic effects created by Agnes de Mille. The 
successful blend of such divergent arts is an achievement 


in itself; that such a melange is also entertaining is a 
tribute to the craftsmanship of director Rouben 
Mamoulian and the handsome production given it by 
The Theater Guild. 


Oklahoma is adult material, more wholesome than 
any musical of recent memory, but there are scattered 
moments of earthy humor and broad comedy. These 
are not sufficiently objectionable, however, to disqualify 
the play for mature consideration. 

Alfred Drake, after many seasons of subordinate roles, 
scores a personal triumph as “Curly,” the Oklahoma 
cowhand, and Joan Roberts is vocally attractive and 
decorative as his romantic partner. Betty Garde, Celeste 
Holm, Lee Dixon, Howard de Silva, and Joseph Buloff 
are excellent in the other featured parts. The settings by 
Lemuel Ayres are reminiscent of the Thomas Benton 
landscapes and Miles White’s costuming is colorfully 
dominant. Oklahoma has rhythm, gaiety, and imagina- 
tion. It is the musical hit of the current season. 


The Sereen and Hatred 
An inspired campaign is currently being waged by 


the motion picture industry to arouse the public to a 
high pitch of hatred and fighting fury. It has taken the 
form of rabidly sadistic themes slanted for those who 
prefer propaganda on an unstable emotional, rather 
than an intellectual, basis. This is the pattern set by 


those who feel that without a deep-seated hatred of 
the enemy we ‘stand in danger of losing the war and 
the peace. The industry is making a grave mistake when 
it fosters and exploits such a dangerous fallacy. 

Reports from exhibitors throughout the country and 
from those who arrange entertainment for the men at 
the fighting fronts indicate a universal dissatisfaction 


with this cycle of war films. Every one of us has a major 
stake in an early victory and a just peace. Neither will 
be achieved one hour sooner by emotional forays into 
the darker recesses of thought. 

The screen has a definite mission in this war. It is to 
provide wholesome, high-caliber entertainment and 
relaxation for war-weary fighters and those who main- 
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tain the home front. There.is a place on the program 
for intelligently developed contemporary themes as com. 
panion pieces to musicals, wholesome comedies, and 
escapist romances. It will accomplish nothing by emo 
tionalism and attempts to engender lasting hatreds. 


Ribald Revue 


Bawdy and sensuous, the current revival of the famed 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES is on a par with the average 
burlesque-house presentation. It is unattractive and 
vulgar, despite several thousand yards of lavish and 
spectacular display. 

The formula varies little from the revues of yester. 
year, but the comedy has a backroom quality that has 
flourished and developed in recent seasons. The casual 
brassiness of comedian Milton Berle is effective only in 
those rare moments when he is not being blatantly 
offensive. Ilona Massey, an importation from Hun 
and Hollywood, sings with assurance and charm. Her 
acting abilities come under quite different classification, 
Others involved for better or worse are Dean Murphy, 
Sue Ryan, Arthur Treacher, Jack Cole, and Tommy 
Wonder. 

The Ziegfeld Follies lacks originality and entertain. 
ment value; it does possess a sufficient amount of coarse 
comedy to make it completely objectionable. 


Play Check List 


To assist spring playgoers on Broadway and through- 
out the country, the following is reprinted: 


For THE FAMILY 

Stars on Ice . . . flashing blades in an enjoyable ice- 
revue. Janie and Junior Miss . . . hilarious subdeb 
activities. The Patriots .. . stirring drama of Jeffersonian 
days. Harriet . . . Helen Hayes as the author of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 


ADULT RECOMMENDATIONS 

Life with Father . . . still the Number One comedy 
hit. Arsenic and Old Lace . . . murder in an aura of 
hilarity. Rosalinda . . . a musical treat for the operetta 
fans. The Corn is Green . . . Ethel Barrymore in an 
intelligent drama. Oklahoma . . . a musical comedy hit 
reviewed in this issue. 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE 

The Eve of St. Mark . . . Maxwell Anderson being 
powerfully frank about war. Angel Street and Uncle 
Harry . . . horror dramas. Blithe Spirit . . . a Noel 
Coward flight of fancy. Lady in the Dark . . . Gertrude 
Lawrence making merry in a Freudian dreamworld. 

Sons O’ Fun ... Olsen and Johnson being rough and 
rowdy. Porgy and Bess . . . for the Gershwin music 
rather than the drama. Something for the Boys ... 
typical Ethel Merman musical, less objectionable than 
usual. The Skin of Our Teeth .. . fantasy run riot with 
Tallulah Bankhead and Fredric March co-starred. 
Claudia . . . pleasing comedy of young domesticity and 
its problems. Counsellorat-Law ... Paul Muni imper- 
sonates a lawyer from the Ghetto. 


Not RECOMMENDED 
Star and Garter, By Jupiter, Ziegfeld Follies, The 


Doughgirls, Good Night Ladies, Harem Scarem, To 
bacco Road, Priorities of 1942. 
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IGN POST 


© The SIGN POST is a service of tinstruction in the Catholic Faith and related matters for our subscribers. Letters con- 
taining questions should be addressed to The Sign Post, c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Please give full name and 
address as a sign of good faith. Neither initials nor place of residence will be printed except with the writer's consent. 
® Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and related matters. © Questions should 
be kept separate from other business. ® Questions are not answered by personal letter. © Matters of conscience and 
urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. ®© Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


Eastern Dissident Churches 


Will you kindly gtve some information on the 
origin, rite, and present status of the Russian, the 
Greek, and the Coptic Churches?—r. w., FALL RIVER, 
MASS. 


Russia did not embrace Christianity until near the 
end of the tenth century. Missionaries were sent from 
Constantinople, and the Patriarch of that See exercised 
jurisdiction over the churches of Russia. The schism 
that separated Constantinople from the authority of 
the Roman Pontiffs drew with it the Russians, but in 
the course of time the Russian Church became inde- 
pendent. This separation from Constantinople was en- 
couraged by the rulers of Russia, and finally the Russian 
Church became a wheel in the government machine. 

The rite followed by the Russian Church is known 
as the Byzantine Rite. 

The present status of the Russian Church is very 
obscure. The Bolshevik Government has actively per- 
secuted religion and murdered thousands of bishops, 
priests, monks, and nuns. Nevertheless, the religious 
spirit of the Russian people has not been conquered, 
and the great majority has resisted the official atheistic 
teaching of the Communists. Many well-informed peo- 
ple look to a religious revival in Russia after the war. 

The Greek Orthodox Church, properly speaking, is 
that branch which resulted from the schism promoted 
by the Patriarchs of Constantinople. At one time it em- 
braced most of the eastern part of the Roman Empire, 
but as time went on various sections set up independent 
ecclesiastical bodies in accordance with nationalistic and 
political divisions. The Byzantine Rite is used by the 
Greek Orthodox Church. 

At present the Greek Orthodox Church embraces the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople (Istanbul), the Synodal 
Church of Greece (the State Church of Greece), and the 
Archbishoprics of Cyprus and America. This Church 
has no real ,central authority and like the - Russian 
Church it has always been closely identified with the 
state. 

The Copts are descendants of the Egyptian Christians 
who denied that Christ possessed two natures, the 


human and the Divine, and became known as Monophy- 
sites. Religious ceremonies are conducted according to 
the Coptic Rite which is a form of the original Greek 
Liturgy of Alexandria. Just as there are Catholics who 
use the Byzantine Rite so also there are Catholics who 
follow the Coptic Rite. 

The Orthodox Copts, or those not in union with 
Rome, number about go00,000 and are governed in 
spiritual matters by a Patriarch of Cairo, Metropolitans, 
and an Ecclesiastical Council. Several million Ethiopians 
are commonly classified as Copts because they use the 
Coptic Rite, but strictly speaking the dependence of 
the Ethiopian Church on the Coptic Patriarch is largely 
nominal. 

The religious state of both the Coptic and the Ethio- 
pian Church is bad. Though many of the people are 
deeply religious and have suffered persecution for their 
faith, doctrinal errors have come to be accepted and 
there is a general laxity in ecclesiastical discipline. 


The Blue Scapular 


(1) Does the wearing of the Mt. Carmel medal 
suffice for both the blue and the brown scapular? 

(2) When a Passionist missionary gives the Papal 
Blessing on the last day of a mission or retreat, does 
this suffice for enrollment in the blue scapular?— 
M. F. C., ELIZABETH, N., J. 


(1) The Scapular medal is not intended to be a sub- 
stitute for the wearing of any particular scapular. When 
its use is permitted, it can be used in place of any of 
the recognized scapulars. In order to gain the indul- 
gences granted for the wearing of scapulars, the medal 
must be blessed by a priest having the faculties to enroll 
in the scapular for which the medal is substituted. A 
simple Sign of the Cross is sufficient for this blessing. 
If a medal is to be used in place of several scapulars 
it is not necessary to have an individual medal blessed 
for each scapular. One medal will suffice provided the 
blessing is repeated for each scapular represented by it. 
A priest who has the faculty to bless the fivefold scapular 
with one formula must, nevertheless, make the Sign of 
the Cross five times over the medal. It is not necessary 
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that the same priest bless both the scapulars and the 
medals. A new scapular procured tc replace an old one 
need not be blessed but a new scapular medal must be 
blessed. The medal may be worn suspended about the 
neck, carried in a pocket, or sewed in one’s clothes. It 
also seems necessary to wear the medal at night. 

(2) In virtue of faculties granted to the Passionists by 
Pope Pius X and Pope Benedict XV, the Papal Bless- 
ing given at the end of a missicn or retreat suffices for 
the blessing of all scapulars and scapular medals. At 
the same time individuals can be enrolled in the scap- 
ulars provided they have the scapulars with them and 
have the intention of being enrolled. The person so 
enrolled should put the scapular around the neck or 
on the shoulder. 


Suicide Always Wrong 


ire there any circumstances which would justify 
the taking of one’s own life? May a woman take her 
life to protect her chastity?—J. M. F., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Suicide can be defined as the direct and intentional 
killing of oneself. The suicide wishes to take his own 
life and adopts effective means to do so. Death is chosen 
as an end in itself preferable to the trials of life or as 
a means to avoid some evil. 

Killing oneself is a serious violation of the natural 
law and hence of God’s law. Consequently it is always 
wrong and when done deliberately by one in possession 
of normal reasoning faculties, it is a mortal sin. 

Different from the above is-what may be called the 
indirect killing of oneself. In this case death is not in- 
tended as an end nor as a means but it is foreseen that 
death may result from some action or omission. Such 
indirect self-inflicted death is wrong unless certain cir- 
cumstances are fulfilled. In such a case we have the 
question of a twofold effect, one good and another evil, 
resulting from a certain act. Now we cannot do evil 
that good may come about. On the’ other hand, bad 
effects that accompany good effects may be permitted to 
come about provided certain conditions are fulfilled. 
These conditions are as follows: the action placed must 
not be bad in itself; the good effect must follow at least 


as immediately from the action as does the bad effect 
and thus is eliminated the doing of evil as a means 
to a good effect; the good effect alone must be intended; 
and there must be a serious reason for placing the action. 


Thus, for the public good, priests, doctors, and others 
may expose themselves to the danger of death in order 


to care for the health, life, or salvation of others. 
Missionaries may face the probability or even certainty 
of death at the hands of hostile peoples in order to 
preach the Gospel. Men may undertake dangerous ex- 
plorations and experiments to promote science and 
culturé 

Regarding the particular case mentioned, a woman 
might jump from a high place or do some other haz- 


ardous thing as long as there is some hope of avoiding 
death, but this would not be allowed if death is cer- 
tain. She would not be allowed to shoot herself or to 


take a fatal dose of poison, because these would be ex- 
amples of using a bad means (suicide) to obtain a good 
end (the preservation of virtue). However, under these 


circumstances, a woman could permit herself to be 
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killed although she is not buund to do so. She is per. 
mitted to do so because the cause of her death does not 
come from her own action but from that of the unjust 
aggressor. She is not bound to do so for even if violated 
she need not give internal consent which alone can 
cause sin. 





Holy Communion Under Both Forms 


Why do we Catholics not recetve Holy Communion 
under the form of wine as well as under the form of 
bread? Did Catholics ever receive under the form of 
wine?—J. K., RAHWAY, N. J. 


The present custom of the faithful receiving Holy 
Communion only under the species of bread did not 
become-universal in the West until about the fourteenth 
century. Previously the faithful commonly received 
Holy Communion under both the species of bread and 
of wine. We say “commonly” because even from the 
most ancient times, the sick were communicated under 
the species of bread only and so were the martyrs and 
the confessors awaiting sentence or execution in prison. 
The custom of communicating the faithful under both 
species is preserved to the present time in some of the 
Eastern Churches in union with Rome as well as in 
those that have separated from the authority of the 
Pope. According to Canon 866, Catholics may receive 
Holy Communion according to the rite of any group 
that is united with Rome. At the same time it is recom- 
mended that the Paschal Communion be made in ac 
cordance with one’s own rite and prescribes, outside the 
case of urgent necessity, the same for the reception of 
Holy Viaticum. 

The reason for the change of practice is the danger 
of sacrilege, or at least, of irreverence in the administra- 
tion of the species of wine to large numbers of people. 
Other reasons can be brought forth but it ought to be 
remembered that the abrogation of the reception of 
Holy Communion under both species is a disciplinary 
regulation and consequently the ancient custom can be 
restored if ever it seems expedient to do so. 

Catholics must remember that they suffer no loss in 
receiving Holy Communion according to the present 
custom of the Roman Rite for under either species we 
receive the glorified, living Christ whole and entire, 
Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity, as He is in Heaven. 


Bet Or Wager 


Is the paying of a bet or wager a moral obligation?— 
B. F. MC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The moral obligation to pay a bet or wager rests 
on many circumstances. First of all both parties must 
have the right to dispose of the money put up as a 
stakes. Otherwise, the contract is null and void. More- 
over, the subject matter of the bet must not be sinful 
nor an incentive to sin; fraud must not be present; both 
parties must agree to the wager and understand the bet 
in the same way and be prepared to pay in event of 
loss; both parties must be really uncertain of the event 
on which the bet is laid. In reference to the latter com 
dition, however, if A is certain of the event cencerning 
which a bet is made and so informs B and B stills insists 
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on making the bet, the stakes can be taken by A for in 
this case B is considered to be making a free gift. 

Although in general wagering contracts are not en- 
forceable in courts of law, there is a moral obligation 
to pay losses incurred by betting when all the conditions 
are just. This does not mean that we wish to encourage 
the habit of betting when such a habit may become a 
dangerous practice leading to sin, misery, and ruin of 
self and others. 


Lazarus and Death 


When Lazarus was restored to life could he tell his 
friends his experiences during the four-day period he 
was dead? Why did he have to die again?—r. x., 
sT. ALBANS, N, Y. 


It is certain that Lazarus really died, for Our Lord 
declared that he was dead. Regarding the telling of his 
experiences during the period of his death, we have no 
evidence that he was not able to do so. Perhaps he did, 
although the Gospel account tells us nothing of this. 
Then again it may be that Lazarus was an exception 


to the general rule and that he did not have any con- 


scious experiences to relate. God knew that Lazarus was 
to be raised from the dead and consequently he could 
not have undergone that judgment which will settle 
forever the destiny of those whose probation on earth 
is definitely over. In view of this fact it seems probable 
that while the soul of Lazarus was preserved in being 
during its separation from the body, its cognitive op- 
erations were suspended. This would result in the 
period of his death being like a time of unconscious- 
ness and his restoration to life being like a restoration 
of consciousness, and he would be unaware of anything 
that had occurred in the meantime. 

His second death was the occasion for his receiving 
the reward of his faithful service and being restored to 
that intimate friendship with Him Who the Gospel 
tells us “loved Martha and her sister Mary, and Lazarus.” 
(John 11:5) 


Anne Catherine Emmerich 


Please give some information on the life and work 
of Anne Catherine Emmerich.—J. P., NEW YORK CITY. 


Anne Catherine Emmerich, an Augustinian nun, was 
born at Flamsche in the diocese of Miinster, Germany 
on September 8, 1774 and died at Diilman on February 
9, 1824. Her parents were very poor and at the early 
age of twelve she was bound out to a farmer. Later she 
worked for some years as a seamstress. During this time 
she always desired to enter a convent and saved some 
money for that purpose. In her charity, however, she 
gave her savings to the family of a poor organist with 
whom she studied music and thus became reduced to 
extreme poverty. In her twenty-eighth year she was ac- 
cepted into the Augustinian convent at Agnetenberg, 
Diilman, and immediately dedicated herself to a zealous 
religious life. In 1812 Jerome Bonaparte closed the con- 
vent and she found refuge in the home of a poor widow. 

From her earliest years, Catherine Emmerich was 
immersed in the supernatural and was favored with 
many visions and ecstasies. About a year after she left 
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the convent she became bedridden and soon there- 
after she received the stigmata or the marks of the 
wounds of Christ in her body. Her case was carefully 
investigated by an ecclesiastical commission and _ this 
commission reported favorably on her sanctity of life 
and witnessed to the genuineness of her stigmata. 

Some time after this she met Klemens Brentano, the 
famous poet, and it is due to his efforts that we have 
the accounts of her revelations. Brentano would take 
down the main points of the revelations as Catherine 
Emmerich related them to him and then fill in the 
details from memory. Then he would read what he 
had written to her and revise the matter until she was 
completely satisfied. It is due to this collaboration that 
we have the following works: The Dolorous Passion 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ according to the Meditations 
of Anne Catherine Emmerich; The Life of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary; The Life of Our Lord. Her recorded 
visions are vivid and very detailed. Their publication 
produced no controversy and they have been extolled 
in the highest terms by eminent authorities in all lands. 

The introductory steps toward her beatification have 
been taken. 


Mixed Marriage Question 


Is a Catholic girl allowed to marry an unbap- 
tized man who professes to have his own religion?— 
J. L., NEW YORK CITY. ‘ 


What is meant by “allowed” in this question? If 1 
is meant to refer to the possibility of the contracting 
of such a marriage under certain circumstances the 
answer must be affirmative. But other matters must be 
considered by the inquirer. 

All Catholics must remember the strict attitude of 
the Church toward her members’ contracting marriage 
with persons of other religious affiliations or with those 
who profess no religion at all. The man referred to 
in the question most likely can be classified in the 
latter category. Marriages between Catholics and those 
not of the Faith are forbidden for no light reasons, 
and while there are exceptions to the rule, experience 
amply demonstrates that the Church’s position in this 
matter is entirely justified. Such marriages bring 
together two persons whose fundamental philosophies 
of life are entirely different, and this leads to conflict 
or compromise. The compromise is often on the part 
of the Catholic party who weakens in the matter of 
religious conviction or abandons the Faith altogether. 
Then there is the question of the religious upbringing 
of children. Some Catholics do not appreciate the diffi- 
culties of safeguarding their children’s Catholic train- 
ing in a mixed marriage and think the whole situation 
is settled by the promises given at the time of their 
mixed marriage. But cold facts and figures show that 
the number of such children lost to the Faith is 
extremely high. Moreover there is the Catholic teach- 
ing on divorce, birth control, and other moral ques- 
tions which the non-Catholic party will not feel bound 
to respect. For these and many other reasons the Church, 
being solicitous for the temporal and eternal welfare 
of her children, warns them against taking a step that 
may jeopardize both. 
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Mere Than One Pope 


How can a Catholic reply to the charge made by 
non-Catholics that there have been on occasions more 
than one Pope ruling at the same time?—R. Mc., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The wording of this question contains something 
that no informed Catholic grants. There never was a 
period in Christian history when “more than one Pope 
(was) ruling at the same time.” It is true that there 
were times when there were two or more claimants to 
the See of Peter but this is quite a different thing. The 
most famous instance of this has come to be known as 
the Great Schism of the West and extended from the 
death of Pope Gregory XI in 1378 to the elevation of 
Pope Martin V in 1417. 

The trouble was caused by rival groups attempting 
to put their own candidates in the office of St. Peter. 
This led to confusion and resulted in many not being 
able to recognize the legitimate claimant. Catholics did 
not think there ought to be more than one Pope and 
if they adhered to one claimant they rejected any other. 
They recognized the authority of the office of St. Peter 
and the fact that they did not or could not recognize 
the legitimate holder of that office in no way destroyed 
the unbroken descent of the authority of St. Peter 
through the line of his successors. 


Conditional Baptism 


In a recent issue you say, “Because of the care- 
lessness with which many Protestant baptisms are 
administered, it is the rule for Catholic priests to 
baptize converts conditionally at their entrance into 
the Church.” As a non-Catholic I would appreciate an 
explanation of this statement.—a. T. W., FREEPORT, L. I. 


According to Catholic teaching several things are 
necessary for the valid administration of the Sacrament 
of Baptism. The one who administers the Sacrament 
must have the intention of doing so. The valid matter 
of the Sacrament is water which must be applied to the 
body of the recipient in such a manner that an ablution 
takes place. The form of words to be employed is “I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” These words are to be pro- 
nounced during the ablution, though if pronounced 
immediately before or after the baptism is valid. It is 
because they realize the great importance of the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism that Catholics take every possible care 
that all the conditions necessary for its validity be ful- 
filled. 

When the word “carelessness” was used with reference 
to many Protestant baptisms, no offense was intended. 
Our intention was to point out the fact that in the cases 
of individual converts it is frequently impossible to 
prove satisfactorily that the Protestant ceremony met 
Catholic standards. Certain Protestant denominations 
look upon Baptism as merely a symbolic rite and not 
as a Sacrament that confers grace. In other denomina- 
tions, individual ministers hold the same opinion. Con- 
sequently, not much attention is paid to all the con- 
ditions that Catholics believe are necessary for the valid 
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administration of this Sacrament. A case in point is the 
method used by some non-Catholic ministers of sprip. 
kling a group of individuals by means of a brush. This 
method gives rise to doubt as to whether any wate 
touches some members of the group and even if it dog 
there would be question as to whether ablution 
flowing of the water occurred. 

It is because of facts such as these and not because 
they deny that Protestant baptism can be valid, tha 
Catholic priests do not take for granted the validity 
of the baptism of converts. Proof is required that 
baptism is certainly and not merely probably valid. 
this proof is not forthcoming, the convert is baptized 
conditionally as explained in the January Sign-Post. 


God’s Will and Sudden Death 


(1) Can it be said that if a person dies as the result 
of an accident or the action of a free agent, that he 
dies before his appointed time, that is, as a result of The 


the will of a creature and not that of God? et 
(2) Can man’s free will interfere with the will of pear 
God? ; mun 


(1) No matter how a person may die it is always at 
the time appointed by God. The main difficulty in un 
derstanding this comes from our inability to compre 


hend adequately God’s foreknowledge of the free actions oe 
of rational beings. To our limited way of knowing thing § 1. a, 
it would seem that God must wait for His free creatures pearec 
to act before He could know the results of their ac John 
tivity. But we must remember that God’s way of know Bi 
ing is entirely different from ours. It is infinitely higher. § oye, 
We are dependent upon objects and events for knowl § 4:4, 
edge, and this is an index of our finite and dependent § p44; 
being. On the other hand, God is Absolute Being and § 4, Pp 
consequently in no way dependent on other things for §  p,,. 
His existence or for His knowledge. This holds for His § 1... , 
knowledge of the free actions of rational creatures and fered 
their consequences as well as for events that result from Bp. | 
the necessary causality of irrational beings. that } 

Just how this foreknowledge of God and the decrees § oui 


He makes in accordance with it can be reconciled with § ,. 
the freedom of rational creatures is a profound problem, 
and the thought of the greatest philosophers and theo § ¢ ¢- 
logians gives no solution that completely satisfies the Fg. 
mind. We stand face to face with two facts—the fact . 
that God knows all things from eternity and has de child 
creed the events that will take place in accordance with 


: ; our ¢ 
that knowledge, and the fact that man is tree. How link wad | 
the two, how reconcile the one with the other? Here there 
lies the mystery, a mystery we cannot understand, for t0 § ,,, 
4 é ; 4 T 
do so we would need to comprehend the infinitude of § ,; 
og J J w twvur 
the Divine Nature and Action, a thing that will be for great 
ever beyond the powers of the mind of man. Bo 


(2) In one sense it is true that man’s free will can 
interfere with the Will of God. Thus, God wills the 
salvation ofall men but individual men are physically 
free to love God and serve Him or to rebel agains § Eprr 
Him. If a man freely rejects God, he interferes with } Ww 
God’s will to save him but at the same time he falls J iggy 
under the necessity of enduring the penalties God in § men 
flicts for such rebellion. So strictly speaking, the Will of Ff slavi 
God is always accomplished. 3 
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Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter ap- 

ing in the pagos of the magazine is welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


The Catholic Novel 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

I wish to express to you my hearty commendation for 
the article entitled “The Catholic Novel” which ap- 
peared in the April issue of THe Sicn. The author, 
John S. Kennedy, has given Catholics a sane and well- 
considered judgment of what constitutes “the Catholic 
novel.” I for one have long desired to see an article 
which would correct much of the narrowness and even 
fanaticism that has characterized Catholic criticism in 
the past. 

Permit me especially to commend the author’s fair- 
ness to Sigrid Undset, an author who too long has suf- 
fered at the hands of our Catholic critics. His is the 
first honest and balanced estimate of Undset’s work 
that I have seen. His remarks about Madame Dorthea 
could apply with even greater force to Undset’s great 
tilogy Kristin Lavransdatter, which, in my opinion, 
an take its place among the greatest of Catholic works 
of fiction. 

So long as we have books there will be meat and 
porridge. We may well leave the porridge for the 
children, but if we wish for true Catholic literature, 
our authors must depict life as it is lived among men 
and women, with as much fearlessness and honesty as 
the authors of the books of the Bible faced it. If they 
ae restrained and are permitted only what is inoffen- 
swum to pious ears, we cannot rightly expect any true 
greatness to develop. 


Bowmansville, N. Y. Rev. GEORGE ZIMPFER 


Argentina and Communism 


Epiror or THE SIGN: 

With regard to your editorial in the March 1943 
issue of THE SIGN, I would like to state that where you 
mention “furtherance of Communist activities in Yugo- 
slavia and China at the expense of the United Nations 
the words “South America” should have been 


added after “China,” for Communist activity, particu- 
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larly in this country, is detrimental to Argentina’s 
wholeheartedly coming in with the United Nations. 
Buenos Aires ARGENTINIAN 








A Mission Plan 


EpiItor OF THE SIGN: 

As a constant reader of your magazine I was quite 
interested to note that someone who requested dis- 
carded issues of THE SIGN received so many of them in 
packages by express and even freight, that they had to 
make another request to stop sending them for awhile. 
Now here is a suggestion and it only costs a dime. 
Wouldn't it be rather interesting for everyone who reads 
this note to just sit down and place a dime in an en- 
velope (or better still a ten-cent war stamp) and ask 
all their friends to do the same and see what kind of a 
response the missionaries would receive? Simply put the 
ten-cent stamp in an envelope and mail it to Rev. 
Emmanuel Trainor, C.P., c/o THe Sicn, Union City, 
N. J. 

Just to show you that I am sincere I will do likewise 
myself. Come on! Let us start an army of dimes on the 
way to the missionaries who give so much. What do you 
say? Let us see if we can’t have a note of congratula- 
tions or thanks to one and all for our little charitable 
act very soon after this note is printed. 

Here’s hoping for a great success. With just a little 
sacrifice and thought it can be done, as I know every- 
one would willingly give a ten-cent war stamp to such 
a worthy cause, if it is called to their attention in this 
manner. I think it would be a little bit exciting too, 
and I would like very much to see a great response 
to it. We could all feel that we were responsible for 
accumulating at least a small sum toward rebuilding 
the missions in China. 

I am sending one ten-cent stamp to start it off. Won't 
you do the same? 

I will be watching anxiously after this is printed to 
see if there were any stamps received because of this 
idea. Let us swamp the missions with our stamps, and 
please God and ourselves at the same time. 

L. E. O. 


Seen in “The Sign’’ 


Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

On page 393 of the February 1943 issue of your 
magazine, you publish a photograph captioned, “An 
American soldier stands guard on the shore of Casa- 
blanca as United States troopships arrive.” The soldier 
pictured has been definitely identified as my brother, 
P. F. C. Chester S. Wisniewski, 2639 N. Monticello 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. We knew he was stationed in North 
Africa, but it certainly was a thrill to see his picture. 

Chicago, III. (Mrs.) AGNEs M. BLoHM 


EpitorR OF THE SIGN: 

In the February issue of THe Sicn on Page 493, I 
saw a picture of a good friend of mine. In the picture 
of a group of men in a small landing craft, he is second 
from the left in the rear of the group. This man is 
Private F. C. Joseph Ralicki of Millvale, Pa., a Cath- 

” 
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olic, who was reported missing in action on December 
24. A notice was received from the Government in Feb- 
ruary, stating that he is a prisoner of war of Italy. You 
can therefore understand what the publication of his 
picture meant to his family and friends, 

Emsworth, Pa. REGIs FLOWERS 


Acts fer the Dying 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Last year I wrote to your excellent magazine regard- 
ing “Acts for the Sick and Dying,” telling your readers 
how the Sisters and myself use them in assisting the 
sick and dying at this hospital, especially non-Catholics 
who lack the benefits of the Last Sacraments of the 
Church. For such the enclosed Acts have been found 
very helpful in eliciting essential dispositions required 
of every adult for salvation. 


My letter to Tue Sicn met with a favorable response. 
Requests came for thousands of copies. This year, I 
have been informed, you have thousands of new sub- 
scribers. For their benefit I write the present letter. 
Some may want to put these Acts in the hands of our 
boys in the Service. They have received Ecclesiastical 
Approbation. Anyone desiring a copy should address 


their requests to the undersigned. The Acts follow: 

O My God, I believe in Thee, and all that Thou 
hast taught and revealed. Help Thou my unbelief. 

O My God, Who art all good and merciful, I hope in 
Thee. Aid me to do all that is necessary for my salva- 
tion. 

O My God, I have committed many sins. I am truly 
sorry for all of them. Forgive me for having offended 
Thee so good and worthy of all my love. 

O My God, I love Thee. Help me never to offend 
Thee again. 

My Jesus, who died for me, have mercy on me, and 
save my soul.—Ecc. App. 

St. Agnes Hospital, Rev. FATHER CHAPLAIN 

Wilkens and Caton Avenues, 

saltimore, Md. 


Appreciative Readers 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 
I have just perused Tue Sicn for April and was, as 
in the past, much pleased with it. I want to tell you 


that your magazine is “tops” among any, and especially 
Catholic, publications. It caters to every good taste, 
and monthly offers something to every interested reader 
and a palatable dish for every inquiring mind. It 
bristles with constant variety and change, starting with 
the cover, and that is a great asset in a periodical 
nowadays. It is gotten out “journalistically.” The pic- 
tures are an attraction to the reader. 

The April issue’s editorial brings out a valuable 
point. We can and must plan for peace, but in the 
making of the pattern there arc still so many unknown, 
unknowable elements. Success for the future! I trust 
your list of subscribers is large and growing. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., (Rev.) Pitre H. Burkert, s.J. 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Enclosed you will find a money order for ten dollars 
from two soldiers who tremendously enjoy your maga- 
zine. Please renew the subscription for another year. 
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The remainder of the money is an outright gift fo 
your wonderful cause. 

Everything is more than well under control in theg 
parts of the world; the American soldier is mo 
and physically fit to engage and conquer the enemig 
of the democratic form of living. 

Overseas 

Tecnu. Ser. S. J. Fazio 
Tecnu. Sct. Henry Herpr 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

May I take this opportunity to congratulate you on 
your penetrating, interesting, and instructive magazine) 
Tue Sicn is a veritable jewel, priceless indeed, which 
everyone should desire to possess, It contains much food 
for thought, especially in an age when countless harm. 
ful magazines are paraded before us. It is indeed the 
antidote required to offset the poisonous effects of so 
called advanced and intellectual magazines. Continue 
your noble work, and God bless your efforts. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Rev.) Lours CasTAGNOLa 


The Sign and Dr. Thorning 


Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

Undoubtedly Tue Sicn is our outstanding Catholic 
magazine. The selection of its writers and their articles 
offers something that cannot be found in any other 
current publication. 

It is with keen interest that we await such articles a 
those by Dr. Joseph F. Thorning. He has probably 
done more to acquaint our people with the culture, 
characteristics, and feelings of the South American 
peoples than any other present-day sociologist. Would 
that more men of his caliber and talent were forming 
our public opinion. 

May your sincere and intelligent work bear fruit. 

U.S.N.R. ENSIGN JOSEPH M. FITZGERALD 

ENsiGN HAROLD F. SCHWARTZ 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I hope that it is not too late to comment favorably 
on the article: “Cuba: Defense Output No. 1,” by Dr. 
Joseph F. Thorning, which appeared in a recent issue 
of THE SIGN. 

As a theological candidate from Bogota, Colombia, 
I am happy to note that you have undertaken the noble 
work of Spiritual Inter-Americanism. 

I would like to offer congratulations to the Reverend 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, the Director of THe Si¢n 
Seminar in Havana, and to the group of the Seminar 
members. 


Washington, D. C. ALBERTO AZULA 


Thanksgivings 


Sacred Heart of Jesus, J.H., Storm Lake, Iowa; B.C., 
Dorchester, Mass.; Blessed Mother, E.M.F., Uniontown, 
Pa.; P.J.T., Portland, Maine; A.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M.R.K., Harrison, N.J.; Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
M.G., Jamaica, N.Y.; B.C., Dorchester, Mass.; St. Jude, 
M.H., Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Joseph, B.C., Dorchester, 
Mass.; Souls in Purgatory, J.V.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
M.R., Lawrence, Mass.; F.C., New York, N.Y.; M.W.M. 
Quincy, Mass.; M.F., Brighton, Mass.; M.G.F., Eliz 
beth, N.J. 
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HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





We Build Ships 


> THE PRESENT DEMAND for ships and more ships needed 
to fight a global war has revolutionized the older 
methods of building. An almost defunct industry now 
employs hundreds of thousands of workers, with many 
more needed. Russell Bookhout writes about this nec- 
essary war effort in the “Atlantic”: 


In the First World War, the best launching time for 
a ship of approximately ten thousand tons was fifty- 
three days. Last November, in Kaiser Shipyard Number 
Two at Richmond, California, the keel of the Robert 
E. Peary, a 10,500-ton Liberty freighter, was laid early 
on Sunday morning. Before the week was up the sea- 
men’s hiring hall sent a crew aboard the completed 
ship. On the fourteenth day, the ship, loaded to the 
Plimsoll line, was ready to sail with the next convoy. 

During the First World War the largest shipyard 
ever built, the Hog Island Shipyard on the East Coast, 
was constructed with fifty launching ways. In two years 
it launched 120 ships—slightly better than a ship a way 
ayear. These were not completed ships. This year the 
most modern yards on the Pacific Coast expect to com- 
plete and commission a ship a way each month, and 
then lower that record. Five such ways could exceed 
the output of the gargantuan Hog Island plant, and 
on the Pacific Coast alone we have many times that 
number of ways. 

We intend to build ships faster and faster. Gracie 
Fields tells about a woman who was invited to sponsor 
the launching of a Kaiser ship. She was escorted to a 
beribboned stand at the head of an empty launching 
way, and handed a bottle of champagne. “But where 
is the ship?” the bewildered sponsor asked. “You just 
start swinging the bottle, lady,” a worker replied, “we'll 
have the ship there.” 


Reunion in Venezia 


> Just HOW GLOBAL és this war is manifest from the 
CBS roster of names, ranging from Aalesund in Sweden 
to Yevpatoria in Russia. Commenting on pronunciation 
“The New York Times” Topics of The Times remarks: 


One shouldn’t be too anxious to get the foreign color 
just so. It can rarely be done and it involves all kinds 
of difficulty. The Russians say Yevpatoria where we say 
Eupatoria, because the Russians say Yevropa for a con- 
tinent which we call Europe, in addition to writing 
operas called Yevgeny Onegin for Eugene Onegin and 
riding about in avtomobils instead of automobiles. 


(alegorica = 


Radio commentators are now and then tempted to go 
a little foreign with places like Lyon in France, which 
they call Leeéng and occasionally one even hears 
Bearlin for the Nazi capital. Stick to the good old 
Anglicized names. Once upon a time an Englishman 
bought a ticket for Venice, a Frenchman for Venise, a 
Spaniard for Venecia, a German for Venedig, and an 
Italian and a Russian for Venezia. They all met around 
a cafe table along the Grand Canal. 


Japanese Are Queer People 


>» Some of the eccentricities of the Japanese are related 
by Charles Lewis in the “American Mercury”: 


To understand the why of the Japanese, consider 
Taro Akataki himself. As a non-military patriot, he 
measured his devotion by the degree of reverence he 
had for the Emperor. When we were visiting Tokyo, 
he bowed whenever he passed the Imperial Palace, just 
on the off-chance that the Emperor was home, and he 
told me again and again that if he could only think of 
something to do to aid the Emperor he was certain it 
would assure him a place in the hereafter. On this same 
visit to Tokyo, I needed a suit and Taro took me to 
Isao Kasami, a tailor who was a friend of the Akatdaki 
family. Isao told me reverently how the Emperor’s pri- 
vate tailor must stand off and estimate all measurements 
from a distance when the Son of Heaven requires a new 
garment. I judged, from what he said, that Japanese 
Emperors were doomed to ill-fitting clothes. 

It was something of a shock to discover that the mys- 
terious ways of the Japanese impressed even the Jap- 
anese themselves. Mr. Akataki lived quite pleasantly in 
the belief that he was mysterious. He loved to fancy 
such customs as eating live lobster tails as part of the 
exotic East, and he pictured himself as blanketed under 
the evil excitement of the Orient. Hollywood epics too 
full of hokum even for American audiences caused riots 
in Tokyo box offices if they depicted the Orient, par- 
ticularly Japan, as mysterious. Mr. Akataki would sit 
through three consecutive showings of such a picture, 
nodding his head enthusiastically. 

But it was only in the theater that Mr. Akataki, 
trained from childhood to inscrutability, could visibly 
enjoy himself. Technically, he was not supposed to show 
emotion in a theater, either, but he always cheated. This 
suppression of feelings caused Mr. Akataki to say con- 
tinually what he did not mean. If one of his family 
died, he laughed and leaned over backward to conceal 
his grief. When he referred to his wife, he called her 
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“my bungling old hag of a wife.” When his best friend 
called one night to inquire about the health of Mrs. 
Akataki, who was then confined, he answered: “Oh, 
that descendant of a pig couldn’t bear a swine cor- 
” If he had cause to mention a son of whom he 
was inordinately proud, he would always say, “my 
demented son.” 


rectly 


The Importance Of Food 


> THe rmMporrance of the cuisine in international rela- 
tions is emphasized by W. L. Speight in “Food Through 
the Ages,” an article appearing originally in the “Ros- 
ary” and condensed in the “Catholic Digest”: 


Che greatest cook of the last two hundred years was, 
according to many authorities, Marie Antoine Caréme, 
chef to Talleyrand. Napoleon, who often had digestive 
troubles, tried to coax this cook into service with a 
princely salary offer. Caréme, however, graciously re- 
fused this opportunity, and said to some of his followers 


rather less graciously, “How could I accept this offer 
when, this Napoleon still maintains the unpleasant Cor- 
sican practice of eating tripe?” When Talleyrand went 


to the Congress of Vienna he took his chef with him, 
and it has been said that it was this chef’s culinary skill 
more than Talleyrand’s diplomatic powers that swayed 
ihe various delegates to favor France. Caréme arranged 
for the delegates’ dinners that might last from eight to 
ten hours. Such lavish entertainment was expensive, 
and many of the dinners cost the French Government 
80,000 francs each; but the investment was regarded 
as worth-while. 

\t Vienna, Caréme was enticed into the service of 
the Russian czar, who paid him 100,000 francs a year. 
From St. Petersburg this chef went to London to cook 
for Lord Rothschild, who paid him $30,000 a year. It 
was a common saying that Caréme’s skill was a factor 
in doubling the wealth of the Rothschilds. 


Science and Father Neptune’s Treasure 


> WitTH mrPROvVED scientific methods it will eventually 
be possible for adventurers to recover the billions of 
dollars in unclaimed treasure that lie at the bottém 
of the Caribbean Sea, according to Ford A. Garrow, 
writing in the “Pan American”: 


Of all the boundless seas that comprise old Father 
Neptune’s vast realm, none is so rich in hidden treasure 
as the waters washing the sandy shores of Central 
America and the West Indies. The Caribbean Sea could 
well be called the Treasure Sea, since billions of dol- 
lars in unclaimed gold, silver, and precious jewels still 
lie scattered in the hundreds of silent, rotting hulks 
resting on its sandy bottom, ever a challenge to the 
most intrepid treasure hunters. .. . 

The known value of some of the gold cargoes in 
ships lying on the Caribbean’s bottom is so fantastic 
that it is staggering to the imagination. For instance, 
Bobadilla’s galleon, lost near Cape Frances Viejo, Haiti, 
carried a cool billion dollars in treasure. A few miles 
off the coast of Brazil lies a wrecked convoy of Portu- 
guese galleons freighted with one hundred million 
dollars, Seventy million dollars in gold ingots, stamped 


THE f sigy 
with the mark of the Spanish royal crown, await sq, 
vage off Long Cap near Key West, where they hay 
reposed in the tomblike strong rooms of fourteen 
wrecked galleons which foundered during a gale op 
their long voyage home to Spain in 1715. Not 
miles away in a secluded Cuban bay lies another of 
Spain’s royal treasure ships which was hurri 
scuttled by its bearded crew to prevent its more thay 
three million dollars in gold from falling inte the hands 
of a Dutch privateer raiding Caribbean sea lanes, 

All efforts to salvage this money have failed, mostly 
because of the innumerable sharks frequenting the 
RO 6-0 

There are countless other reported and charted 
wrecks scattered about the waters adjacent to Latin 
America. The airplane has aided immeasurably in 
spotting wrecks, as they can easily be seen in the clear 
waters from the air. The present war has added hun 
dreds of new ships to the keeping of Davey Jones, and 
it is certain that at the close of hostilities there will be 
a boom in salvage operations in these waters. Manya 
barnacle-incrusted gold ingot and piece-of-eight will 
again flash in the sunlight, for science will eventually 
compel King Neptune to relinquish some of the treay 
ures he has hoarded with such paternal care through the 
centuries. 


Floating Hospitals 


P UncLe Sam’s hospital ships represent the physical 
nautical expression in steel and human skill of the ulti. 
mate in floating hospitalization. The peerless naval 
medical service of the U. S. is described in an article 
published by the “Saturday Evening Post”: 


There’s more to sending a hospital to sea than just 
loading some beds and doctors aboard ship. The details 
of naval architecture, machinery, and medical staff re 
quired to compress every last resource of the most 
modern 500-bed hospital into a 10,000-ton hull and to 
operate it efficiently whether ten or ten thousand miles 
from home are stunning in their magnitude. To the 
men of the Navy, the biggest differences of hospital 
ships in order of approximate importance are: they have 
women nurses aboard; the food is extra swell; there's 
rest for a weary sailor. But to the Medical, Construc- 
tion, and Engineering Corps our hospital ships are 
proud achievements. 

One of our vessels is the only hospital ship in the 
world built for the purpose from the keel up. All other 
such vessels are converted liners or naval auxiliaries. 
Everything aboard this ship is keyed to the idea of 
making sick men comfortable and getting them well 
quickly. 

No detail has been overlooked. Seamen seeing het 
for the first time puzzle over what might be the butt 
end of a good-sized airplane hangar just under and 
forward of the bridge. Actually, this curved-roofed 
structure is the largest operating room afloat, It is forty- 
five feet wide and sixteen feet high. It contains two 
permanent operating tables with duplicate anesthetic 
and sterilization equipment, and the latest in artificial 
lighting and ventilation. 

A hospital ship has fifteen medical, dental, and sur- 
gical specialists, assisted by 150 hospital corpsmen and 
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twelve nurses. These seagoing men and women in white 
gre ready for anything from a smashed finger to the 
most delicate brain operation. On hospital ships are 
completely staffed departments for eye, ear, nose, throat, 
dentistry, physiotherapy, urology, and psychiatry. 

The doctors are mostly officers who have given up 
important hospital posts ashore to serve the Navy. 
No vital drug or technique known to science is lacking. 
Our floating hospitals carry out the motto: “To keep 
4 many men at as many guns as many days as possible.” 


Dice with a Halo 


» ONE OF THE PURCHASES of the Army has come in for 
some criticism. The defense of the purchase was, to say 
the least, naive. “Newsweek” narrates the incident: 


On a tour through the Jersey City Quartermaster 
Depot reporters learned that the Army had bought 
229,500 pairs of transparent dice to be solc at post 
exchanges—as a comfort item for soldier morale. The 
Ministerium of Collingswood, N. J., which in February 
had a hand in the revival of the ban on liquor in Army 
establishments, adopted a resolution condemning the 
purchase: “We believe it is wrong to encourage gam- 


bling.” Retort by an officer at the quartermaster depot: . 


“The dice are for parcheesi, and the men in the Army 
play a lot of parcheesi.” 


Musical Fanaties 


> Even though he is an enthusiast, there is a type of 
individual whose presence in the audience is unwelcome 
to the conductor, and all others involved. From an 
article in “Harper's” by Sir Thomas Beecham, noted 
English conductor; 


There is in every large town of every country at least 
one individual who is the living terror of managers, 
conductors, pianists, and every other kind of artist. This 
is the single-composer enthusiast. For this type of fanatic 
no other music except that of the object of his idolatry 
exists at all. If he thinks that it is being insufficiently 
played, he writes long and frequent letters to the press. 
He attends all concerts where any composition of the 
master is given, and if there is something in the per- 
formance that he does not like, he fires off a volley of 
oral or epistolary abuse at the misguided and incompe- 
tent interpreter. He is always “plus royaliste que le rot” 
and there is no escape from him; in other words, he is 
the world’s greatest bore and its nuisance number one. 
As I had already suffered from the attentions of the 
leading Strauss devotee and watchdog in London, I was 
hardly surprised when he got in touch with me over 
TT in the following typical fashion: 
it; 

Do you intend to imitate the cheeseparing habits of 
the Grand Opera Syndicate? What is coming ‘over you? 
Last night from my coign of vantage in the gallery I 
counted your orchestra and could discover no more 
than ninety-eight players. As you well know, Strauss 
has stipulated for no less than one hundred and eleven. 
What have you done with the rest? Please reply at once. 

Yours anxiously, 
SYLVESTER SPARROW 
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For the moment I felt like the unhappy Varus when 
the Emperor Augustus confronted him with the terri- 
fying demand, “Where are my Legions?” I thought that 
1 might quite easily have lost a few of my men without 
noticing it, and a favorite criticism of the malicious was 
that I could have dispensed with a great many without 
the ordinary ear being able to discern the difference. 
Surely it was impossible for a company of them to have 
trooped out while I was conducting without my observ- 
ing it. To satisfy myself, 1 ascended to the exalted spot 
which Mr. Sparrow termed his “coign of vantage” and 
discovered the explanation of the mystery. From there 
it was impossible to see the full orchestra, some having 
been concealed in and under certain boxes, and greatly 
relieved, I was able to send a reply that all was well 
and that the temple had not been profaned. 


Sneezes 


> A sNEEZE BETRAYS Character, or ij you prefer, displays 
character, just as truly as handwriting or walking or 
any of those actions that vary significantly in different 
individuals and refuse to be regimented, no matter how 
uniform the training. From an article in “The Cross”: 


There is for instance, the fellow who, to put it mildly, 
makes no secret of his sneeze; he explodes volubly ter- 
rifically it may be, and then waits for the echo or the 
rebound, or perhaps he is trying to encourage a repeat. 
to recover the first fine careless rapture, as the poet 
puts it. 

The opposite to him is the demure person who con- 
fides a sort of demure squeak or creak into her pocket 
handkerchief, and which sounds as if the fauces had pot 
rusty and needed oiling; she too, however, appears to 
see something humorous about her performance. 

Then there is the blunt horse-slobber of a sneeze, 
generally perpetrated by well-grown children; it is the 
reflex mode, pure and uncontrollable, and leaves the 
perpetrator with a rather inept expression, showing 
clearly that the will certainly had nothing to do with it. 

The most frank and ingenuous sneeze is the common 
garden atishoo variety; they who favor it are invariably 
the ones who invoke a blessing. Besides these stereo- 
typed brands there are shades of essentially personal 
sneezes, many of them unique, each in its own way. One 
of these is the sneeze that evidently begins, then seems 
to stop, and never to finish. It is not that it has been 
inhibited; no, it is reminiscent rather ot the ‘ellow 
going to bed in the room overhead who drops z shoe 
on the floor and leaves you all night waiting fer the 
sound of the second one to fall, which never «omes, 
however, because he has apparently worked it off 
furtively. 

Sometimes it is the other person who exclain. “God 
bless us!” when you sneeze. That indicates the in:ection 
complex, the one that regards the sneeze as a sort of 
germ-filled bomb that explodes, Then there is the con- 
siderate person who tries to persuade you that you are 
in for a cold, and asks you would you like the window 
shut, or will she get you a shawl (if you are a woman) 
or a hot punch (if you are a man). The advantage is 
being a man, and a very considerable one, if all you 
have to do to get a hot punch is to sneeze. It is cer- 
tainly not something to be sneezed at. 








This Time for Keeps 
By JOHN MacCORMAC 


This is a book on the war and 
the peace that will follow. Mr. Mac- 
Cormac, a veteran of the first World 
War, is deeply concerned lest the 
mistakes of the peace of 1919 be 
repeated. 

The first concern of the author is 
with our soldiers. He is anxious that 
they have the right attitude toward 
the conflict in which they are play- 
ing the major role and consequently 
be prepared to give the best that is 
in them to its successful issue. Fear 
is expressed that some of the fight- 
ing forces are cynical about the 
whole thing and as a result will not 
be ready to play their part whole- 
heartedly during the war and after 
it. Mr. MacCormac attributes this 
attitude to the prevalence of isola- 
tionism in prewar American thought 
and so he proceeds to set forth a 
strong case against isolationism and 
its evil consequences. 

Next the position of the enemy is 
taken up. Here we have an excellent 
analysis of the ideas behind the 
thinking of the Axis powers and 
their irreconcflability with American 
ideals and way of life. Mr. Mac- 
Cormac rightly condemns the so- 
called philosophers to whom he gives 
the credit of developing the basic 
ideas of the Nazi religion. But he 
might have added that these same 
men have been held in high esteem 
in many American centers of learn- 
ing. It just goes to show that it 
makes a difference when destructive 
principles taught in classrooms are 
made the norms of individual and 
national conduct. 

lhe third section of the book at- 
tempts a summary of “what we fight 
for.” Mr. MacCormac is not blind 


to the defects of our present and past 
history but makes a plea for im- 
provement by working for “dynamic 
democracy, not less democracy, but 
a democracy that works. in- 


more, 








ternationally and insures material 
plenty without sacrificing political 
freedom . . . which offers security 
with freedom.” No detailed outline 
of a program for national and inter- 
national reconstruction is given, but 
there is an impassioned appeal to 
avoid those attitudes that proved to 
be the bane of peace before and may 
make vain the sacrifices of the present 
conflict. 

The main power of this book lies 
in the ability of the author to com- 
municate to the reader his own fine 
idealism. As a morale builder it 
ought to prove excellent, for after 
all we are in a struggle the winning 
of which will become all the more 
paramount to our armed forces and 
those on the home front, when they 
realize the stakes at issue. And while 
indeed the winning of the war is the 
first and most urgent task it is well 
to give thought to the kind of peace 
America can help establish. Let us 
hope that Mr. MacCormac and those 
whom he may inspire will not be 
disappointed but will see the United 
Nations ready to effect a settlement 
that will be just and also “for keeps.” 
The Viking Press, New York, $2.00 


The Weorld’s Great 
Catholie Literature 
By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


We have here a carefully chosen 
selection of anthological excerpts 
from the best specimens of Catholic 
prose during the last nineteen cen- 
turies. Dr. Shuster’s intent has been 
“to illustrate the impact of Catholic 
thought and feeling upon world 
literature since the days of the 
Apostles,” with the hope that the 
reader may be impelled to range 
more widely among the writers who 
may provoke interest. 

The author has edited a very val- 
uable anthology which manifests 
some artistic surgery in extracting 
choice cuts from the Catholic liter- 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


632 


ooks 





ary legacy of past ages. Unmeasure( 
praise is due Dr. Shuster for his ¢. 
cellent fine-grain panorama of th 
Catholic heritage in literature. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $3.00 


Letters From England 
By MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


The description of a plane trip t 
England last summer begins this col. 
lection of letters written by Mn 
Banning to her daughter. Unlik 
most letters, these are of quite a 
much interest to the casual reader 
as to their recipient, and one su 
pects in the reading that they wer 
purposely written so. 

The series is, then, a unified docu- 
ment on general wartime conditions 
in England as seen by an American 
woman reporter. The author makes 
no pretense of an exhaustive study 
of that department of the British 
war effort in which she was especially 
interested—the part played by women 
in and out of uniform. She got, how. 
ever, a well-rounded picture of her 
subject, human and satisfying. Most 
of her information was gleaned first 
hand from the shops, stores, nur 
series, and women’s hostels of both 
city and country. She spoke im- 
timately with Waafs and Wrens, fac- 
tory workers and specialists, and with 
hundreds of other women taking the 
place of men in crucial positions. 

The shortness of the author’s stay 
in London permitted few excursions 
outside the capital, but other sources 
of information convinced her of the 
satisfactory harmony in the ranks ol 
the women of the nation on attr 
tudes toward the conduct of the wat. 
The English ‘teen-age girls, mothers, 
and matrons realize that this wat 
will be won or lost largely in the 
factories, and they are determined 
to do everything humanly possible 
to them to push production to il 
peak. They know that a male clerk 
or chauffeur replaced at home meams 
another rifle at the front, and they 
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are not stinting in time or effort in 
making replacements. ‘They are tired, 
put they are not tired out, a distinc- 
tion often noticed in conversation, 
and as applied to the whole people, 
might well mean the difference be- 
tween ultimate defeat or victory. 

Going down to the woman at 
work as it does, this book is some- 
what different from other books 
coming out of England at war. It 
js concise in its fact-finding, warm 
jn its tone. It should serve as both 
stimulus and encouragement to the 
war effort of American women. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $2.50 


We Stand With Christ 
By JOSEPH C. FENTON, S.T.D. 


In times of distress like these the 
thoughts of men turn naturally to 
God and to religion. When human 
securities crumble and human hopes 
are recognized as vain and delusory, 
the fundamental realities come home 
to us and the longing for God, never 
obliterated from our hearts, becomes 
urgent and imperative. 

For this reason we rejoice at the 
appearance of the present work. It 
supplies for English-speaking readers 
a thorough and scholarly exposition 
of the fundamentals of Catholic 
Apologetic. The apologias of con- 
verts, such as Dr. Cory’s Emancipa- 
tion of a Freethinker, have given the 
subject a personal and appealing 
treatment. Dr. Fenton, already dis- 
tinguished for his eminent works on 
theological subjects, now presents to 
the clergy and the educated laity a 
treatise on the whole subject of 
Christian Revelation which should 
take its place beside the classic works 
in other languages, such as the great 
treatise of Father Garrigou-Lagrange, 
0.P., whose arrangement of material 
he follows substantially. 

We Stand With Christ (we would 
prefer another title) should be avail- 
able to all seminarians, not only be- 
cause of its readable scholarship, but 
for its more abundant reference to 
authors in our own language. Every 
priest should have a copy. It would 
make an excellent gift for army and 
Navy chaplains. Our study clubs and 
the studious laity generally will find 
in it that sound doctrinal founda- 
tion necessary for the successful 


apostolate which is the great duty 
and the great opportunity of all 
Catholics in these days of trial which 
are also days of grace. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $3.75 


Window in Provence 
By HUGH ALLEN 


In. this hefty tome, once again 
there is brought to the fore the 
perennial mystery which is Nostra- 
damus. When Michel de Notre Dame 
penned his renowned Les Vrayes 
Centuries he unwittingly planted a 
time bomb which goes off periodi- 
cally in the literary world. That 
saintly 16th century physician, the 
intimate friend of Pope Pius IV, was 
highly respected in his own day, but 
since then has_ been alternately 
hailed as a tricky charlatan or a 
second Isaias. 

The reason for the confusion is 
that, unfortunately, prophecy of its 
very nature is obscure; the prophets 
are wont to clothe their predictions 
in allegorical language. Hence the 
need of an interpreter for the un- 
initiate. Now, whether or not author 
Hugh Allen has: correctly unraveled 
the tangled allegorical skeins of 
Les Vrayes Centuries, must be left 
to authorities on this subject. Any- 
way, he pulls no punches; he is “all 
out” for the Seer of Provence, and 
if one accepts Mr. Allen’s premises 
all the way, there are some startling 
predictions in this book. 

And so, each reader to his taste. 
But Window in Provence is no fire- 
cracker; it is a literary blockbuster 
and will provide interesting and 
dynamic reading even for the most 
skeptical. The book is written in the 
light of Catholic philosophy and 
theology and in this respect at least 
it is sound and informative. 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston. $5.00 


On the Priesthood 
By ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


After fifteen centuries of pre-emi- 
nence in the ranks of the Church’s 
great orators, St. John Chrysostom 
needs no introduction as a master 
in the art of the spoken word. What 
is less generally known, however, is 
that in writing on certain subjects, 
the holy Doctor made use of the 
same human, living ideas, the same 
shrewd, practical lessons that made 
his discourses so popular with his 
vast audiences. As Cardinal Newman 
said of him: “He writes as one who 
was ever looking out with sharp but 
kind eyes upon the world of men 
and their history, and hence he has 
always something to produce about 
them, new or old, to the purpose of 
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TALES FROM 
THE RECTORY 


Bishop Francis Clement Kelley 


The famous writing Bishop of Oklahoma 
City has here gathered together a group 
of short stories that only a priest could 
tell about the people who pass in and 
out of the rectory door. Every tale is told 
with the deep insight into human nature 
that comes lesen years of contact with 
people at the very heights or depths of 
their human experiences. $2.25 


THE MENACE 
OF THE HERD 


Francis Stuart Campbell 


If you are “one of the herd” who fol- 
lows the leader instead of thinking for 
himself, you probably won't read this 
provocative book. But if you are a 
THINKING AMERICAN you will .. . 
for it exposes one of the greatest menaces 
of our times: THE MENACE OF THE 
HERD. $4.00 


THE LARKS 
OF UMBRIA 


Albert Paul Schimberg 


Saint Francis of Assisi, the great thir- 
teenth century Troubadour of God, who 
left a gay, rich, carefree life for poverty 
and the hermit’s garb, is sympathetically 
portrayed here by a modern ‘oa mirer who 
is a newspaperman by profession. $2.75 


THE ROSE 
UNPETALED 


Blanche Morteveille 


A delightful, authentic new biography of 
the Little Flower, written as only one of 
Thérése’s countrywomen could write it. 
Translated from the French, it is based 
on the notes and reminiscences of those 
who knew St. Thérése, as well as on the 
Saint’s own autobiography. $3.50 


Order from 
The Sign Union City, 


New Jersey 











Members: 


Happy Easter! That goes for 
myself and for our mission- 
aries in China. 


Dear 


Aren't we lucky to have 
Easter! This world would 

be a drab old place without 
the glorious light of 
Christ's Resurrection morn. 
If our faith were clear and 
bright enough, our joy at 
Easter would be something 
like the feeling of men who 
have been released from a 
mine cave-in—in a spirit- 
ual sense we were caught 
just as badly until the 
Angels rolled back that 
stone from the tomb of 
Christ. 


There 
souls 


are lots of poor 
Still caught in that 
mine. Our missionaries are 
doing their best to get them 
out of, 184 


Today is the Passiontide of 
our missioners in China. 
But like true followers of 
Christ, they know that they 
can expect no more than the 
Master. So they trudge 
wearily on, their hearts 
uplifted in faith. The 
promises of their Divine 
Lord support them, and the 
glory of His Resurrection 
lights their path. 


Be mindful of our missioners 
in your prayers and in your 
charity. God bless you. 


Sincerely, 


Ft Commanual OP 


Dear Father: Please send me a mite box 4 


1 

’ 

+ and enroll me in your Christmas Club. H 

NGIAR. <5. as nnd ¢aeete ae oe eae 1 
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his argument, whether from books 
or from the experience of life.” 
Father Boyle has selected for 
translation from the Greek a typical 
illustration of this quality in the 
Saint’s writing. It is a dialogue on 
the standard of priestly perfection, 
the characters being St. Basil and St. 
Chrysostom himself. Done in a lucid, 
lively, and forceful style, this modern 
edition of one of the gems of 
patrology shows one how unchang- 
ing are the fundamental needs and 
assets, sufficiencies and weaknesses of 
human nature even in the highest 
positions of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. It is a work that applies to a 
new era the probing and healing of 
a science that transcends the con- 
fines of all eras. 
Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. $1.25 


The March to Liberation 
By YVES SIMON, Ph.D. 


This latest book by the author 
of the Road to Victory deals with 
the causes of the present crisis in 
France and suggests cures for them. 
Being a Frenchman, Dr. Simon 
writes with the fiery zeal characteris- 
tic of his race (for la patrie). The 
March to Liberation, although deal- 
ing specifidally with the problems of 
France is, because of the universal 
character of its principles, a call to 
all nations engaged in this “inter- 
national civil war” to throw off the 
shackles of Nazism and Fascism. 
This is to be done, says Dr. Simon, 
by a firm confidence in one’s own 
principles and a dogged determina- 
tion never to submit to the heel of 
the conqueror. 

The March to Liberation is 
worthy of a place on the reading 
list of every intelligent, discrimi- 
nating Catholic reader. 

The Tower Press, Milwaukee. $2.00 


Hope of Life 
By SISTER MONICA 


Hope of Life, by Sister Monica, is 
a bit of Catholic optimism. Death 
is delineated not as an implacable 
foe but as a genuine friend leading 
and letting out life to its comple- 
tion. In this present shambles with 
slaughter and lengthening casualties 
the content of every communiqué, 
the Christian thesis is the only one 
of comfort and reassuring hope. This 
is an escape book in the good sense. 
The urge is to look up beyond that 
broad umbrella of bombers spitting 
Please order your books through Tuer Sign 
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You Don't Need 


POINTS FOR READING 


@ THE VINEYARD KEEPER 
Harry H. Fein 
A poignant and powerful lyric drama 
based on the Song of Songs of Solomon 
by the famous translator of the Hebrew | 
poets. “His renditions are actually a gen. 
uine contribution to English poetry.”— 
The Jewish Advocate $1.50 


@ FLASHING WINGS 

William Plumer Fowler 
Lyrics of unusual simplicity and brevity, 
“His accurate observation results in clear, 
concise pictures.”—Francis Lane Childs 


$1.50 
And His New Collection 


@ GRANITE LEDGES 


“It shows clear advance over his previous 
fine volume, in technique and range of 
subject. Congratulations to a real poet!” 
—Curtis Hidden Page $1.50 


@ AND THY MOTHER 

Eula M. Lawrence 
The story of a young girl's recognition of 
her mother’s ceaseless love, her courage 
and. staunch endurance through lonely 
years as a pioneer wife in the backwoods 
of Michigan. Strong, stirring, and in- 
finitely poignant. $2.00 


@ THE ROYAL PEARL 

Mary Irving Husted 
An enchanting tale of five lively little 
elves who seek the Queen’s lost pearl. 
A charming story for younger boys and 
girls, with many illustrations. $.75 


@ ANIMALS OF THE 
SEASHORE 

Horace G. Richards 
A practical guide to the marine life of 
our Atlantic coast, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings and with a full in- 
dex of common and technical terms. 
“Useful alike to student and amateur 
collector.” —Science News Letter. 
“Thoroughly scientific manual, handy in 
the laboratory or library.”—Catholic 
School Journal. $3.00 


@ GARDEN WISE AND 
OTHERWISE 
Joshua Freeman Crowell 
A poetic garden encyclopedia with full 
page photographic illustrations. “An in- 
teresting contribution to garden literature 
by a gardener and a poet.”—National 


Horticultural Magazine. $2.00 
wh 
Order Through 
THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 
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their furious fires, to that fullness of 
‘ws God holds in reservation for 
those who love and labor for Him. 
The author tries hard to strike the 
nostalgic note. Repetition and word- 
raw! weaken and weary and the 
page pattern is a debatable asset. 
Here the wine is old and good, the 
bottle good and old. 
p, J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.35 





The Soul of the Law 
By WILLIAM F. CLARKE 


Seasoned professors in the law 
ghools of the United States have 
long desired a manual to assist them 
toward infusing into their students 
an appreciation of the soul of the 
law. Long have they been conscious 
of the need of improving the mental 
attitude of the pupil so as to en- 
hance the quality of law graduates. 
The senior members of the profes- 
son who are worthy of their high 
vocation yearn for the day when 
more lawyers will serve our nation 
ina way that will bring more credit 
to the science of law. 

Dean Clarke offers for the use of 
our law students an unrushed com- 
posite of about five hundred pages 
wherein is discussed the nature of 
law from the Catholic perspective. 
He delineates the sources of law, ex- 
plains the general application of 
law, the common law, equity, courts, 
and jurisdiction, as well as the theo- 
ties of jurisprudence. The ethics of 
the legal profession are treated in a 
masterful way. ‘Throughout this 
manual there is plenty of reference 
to Catholic thought considered as 
helpful to the conscience of mem- 
bers of the Church. 

The Dean has labored long and 
well to make a neat contribution to 
legal education and his work de- 
srves the compliment of thoughtful 
consideration by law teacher and law 
student. The manual is welt worth 
tecommendation to the Catholic 
youth studying at law schools where 
Catholic thought in matters legal 
receives little or no sympathetic 
treatment. 

The Sign, Union City, N. J. $4.00 


Everyman’s Theology 
By REV. LEO VON RUDLOFF, 0.S.B. 


After the Sacred Scriptures them- 
‘elves, the most honored book in the 
derical library is the compendium of 
dogmatic theology, and few collec- 
lions there are, no matter how small, 


COINDRE HALL SUMMER CAMP 


For BOYS 7 to 13 Years 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
On Huntington Harbor, Huntington, L. L., N. Y¥. 

July 5 to August 28, 1943 
Rates $20.00 per week 


Address: Brother Director 


Box 148 Huntington, Long Island, N. Y¥. 
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Devin Clare Residence 


415 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
For Business and Professional Women 


One block from Columbia University 
Supervised by the Sisters of Mercy 











CAMP LADYGLEN 


On-the-Maumee, Grand Rapids, Ohio 
A distinctive camp under the supervision 
of the Ursuline Nuns. 10th Season, July 1- 
August 11. Girls between the ages of 4 and 
17 accepted. Nursery, Junior, and Senior 
groups. All land and water sports. Riding, 
Rowing, Archery, Riflery, Swimming, Danc- 
ing, Games, Crafts, Over-night Hikes, etc. 
College-trained Staff. Registered nurse. 
Terms moderate. 


For catalog, write: 


CAMP LADYGLEN Office, 
2413 Collingwood Bivd. Toledo, Ohio 








St. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,,2e"x"*,, 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mcntal, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 


























CAMPS ACADIA 


FOR BOYS (6-17) 


OUR LADY of LOURDES 


FOR GIRLS (6-18) 
36th Season 


Distinguished camps for Catho- 
lic children. One mile apart 
on privately owned lakes in 
the heart of the Catskills. Alti- 
tude 2276 ft. “Personal Develop- 
ment Our Aim.” Selected 
clientele. Staffs of highly 
trained specialized councillors. 
All cultural and athletic activi- 
ties. Horseback riding, tennis, 
swimming, archery, badminton, 


boating, canoeing, mountain 


climbing. (Golf out for dura- 
tion.) Artsand crafts, dramatics, 
esthetic dancing, photography, 
concerts and pageants. Season 
July 1—Aug. 31. Tuition $225— 
for one session, tuition $150. 


Rev. John Mahoney, D.D. 
DIRECTOR 


474 WEST 142d ST., N.Y.C. 
Telephone: EDgecombe 4-5840 
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They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 
One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 
Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, 11. 


























Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, O.S.B. 
St. Vincent Hospital 
Sioux City 


Iowa 











SEND THIS | 
COUPON 
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NATIVE SEMINARY FUND — The Sign — Union City, N. J. 


SAVE DEFENSE STAMPS FOR THE MISSIONS 


Here is a mission activity for the whole family—TODAY. AFTER VICTORY we will convert 
these stamps into funds to educate a native Chi i 





ian to the priesthood. 
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Beautiful Buildings 





DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


BARRY COLLEGE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics, and Commercial Education. Special 

tunities in Music, Art, and Dramatics. Interisive short courses carrying college credit for seasonal stu 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 














RIDA 


Conducted by the Benedictine 
Is the only Catholic Boarding High School 
for Boys in the State of Florida, Teaching 
Seventh Grade Through High School. 
Accredited 
r complete information address 
Father Director, St. Leo, Florida 


St. Leo College Preparatory School | 














ST. JOSEPH'S ACADEMY 


Portland, Maine 


, Ry boarding school and day school, con- 

denet b y the Sisters of Mercy. Accredited by the 
Gatholic “University of America, the State Depart- 
—y of Education and by the New England Col- 
e Entrance Board. Beautifully “situated three 
= ies from 56, oe in extensive grounds. Ele- 
mentary and High School Departments. 


pe Directress 


COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 











For the ) Saas education of women. Conducted by the 

os f St. omy ay Chartered by aa Commonwealth 
Massachuse ts to confer collegiate degrees. Affiliate, 

with the Catholic University of America. Registered by 

the University of the State of New York. M 

in the Association of American Colleges and New 

land Association of Colleges and Seconda: Sehat 

Resident and non-resident 








MOUNT ST. SCHOLASTICA COLLEGE 


ATCHISON, KANS. 


secure location Fifty miles from Kansas City 
iberal arts calla e, fully Be yy ted 
@ institution by th orth Assoc iation 
Secondary Schools, by the “National Catholic 
Association, by the As ee an 
by the University of Kansas, 
ind affiliated with the’ Extnotic University 


= centrally 
An outsta 
deg 





Scholastica is a —— College for women 
by the Benedictine Siste! 


For catalogue, address “The Dean 








MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 


Conducted by Beotioers « of St. Fraicis Xavier since 1876. 
Students from East West = Central and So. 
America. , Classical d Business courses— 
GRADES 7-1 ae by Middle States Association 
and Maryland. major sports, band, orchestra. 
ted study and play. 
Address: Headmaster, Box H, 


Irvington, Baltimore, Md., for catalog. 





REGIS COLLEGE su.tsctes 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-professional Courses for prepa 
ration for Teacher-Training, for Secretarial 


Science, for Home Economics, for Social 
Service and Pre-medical are off 


For catalog, address the Registrar 














al opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


tachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
scretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- 


For further information address th 
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Michigan 
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Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 

















preg se OF ST. ELIZABETH 
A ¢ lic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities Me ydern residence halls. Regular arts 
medical, secretarial, teacher training, 
1e economics, science. Degrees—B.A., 
Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics. 
For Catalogue, address the Dean 

Convent Station, New jersey 
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ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 
IN-THE-PINES 


Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Ber partments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 





DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
9th Grades. 
Address: Headmaster, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 














COINDRE HALL 
Boarding School for Boys—3A to 8B 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
On Huntington Harbor, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 
ddress: 

Brother Direc 


tor 
Box 148 Huntington, L. 1., N. Y. 

















College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











that do not contain several well-used 
volumes of the sacred science. The 
average layman’s library, however, is 
not ordinarily thus blessed, and for 
obvious reasons. Recent years, how- 
ever, have begun to effect a change 
in that direction, and various works 


of theology, brought into the ver- 
nacular in nontechnical form, are 
beginning to find their way into 


household libraries. 
This present book is an excellent 


contribution in that direction. Into 
less than two hundred pages there 
has been packed an_ incredible 


amount of theological fact and dis- 
cussion, presented in simple language 
with blueprint clarity. It is compre- 





hensive in scope, yet it manages to 
give a satisfyingly detailed treatment 
of matters of greater practical con- 
cern to the average Catholic. 
Originally published in German, 
this book has already met with con- 
siderable success in Europe, where it 
has been translated into French, 
Hungarian, Polish, and Dutch. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.00 


Handbook of Medical Ethies 
By S. A. La ROCHELLE, O.M.I., AND 

Cc. T. FINK, M.D., C.M. 

This is a compact and on the 
whole quite adequate treatment of 
the moral problems met in medical 
practice. The introductory chapters 
Please order your books through Tue SicNn 


on conscience and the indirect vol- 
untary supply a solid foundation 
for the application of moral prin 
ciples to difficult cases which Catho- 
lic physicians and nurses must meet 
in their professional activities. The 
whole field of these medico-ethical 
problems is covered briefly and solu- 
tions given in accordance with the 
principles of Catholic ethics, Atten- 
tion is also given to specific questions 
of professional conduct as well as 
directions for the care of the spiritual 
welfare of Catholic patients. 

It is gratifying to find the authors 
accepting the opinion of modern 
moralists on the question of ectopic 
pregnancies, but the present reviewer 
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“Every form of pedagogic natural- 
ism which in any way excludes or 
weakens supernatural Christian for- 
mation in the teaching of youth is 
false. Every method of education 
founded, wholly or in part, on the 
denial or forgetfulness of original sin 
and of grace, and relying on the sole 
powers of human nature, is unsound.” 


—~POPE PIUS XI 








——— T 


GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 


Westchester County 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Science, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher 
training, secretarial studies, 
library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. 


Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 











— 








FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Announces New Classes Starting July 6, 1943 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York City. 
Fordham College. Courses Leading to A.B. and 


B.S. degrees. 

Fordham College. Evening Division. B.S. in Social 
Science. 

School of Business. B.S. degree with Business 
Majors. 


College of Pharmacy. B.S. in Pharmacy. 
Graduate School Summer Session, July 6- 
August 14. 


At Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, 
New York City. 


School of Education. Summer Session, July 6- 
August 14. 

School of Law. New Classes Starting June 14, 
1943. 


At 134-136 East 39th St., New York City. 
School of Social Service. Full Semester Summer 
Session Starts June 21, 1943, for Candidates 
for Master’s Degree. 
Accelerated Programs in All Departments. 
Write for Announcements. Specify Department 
Highland Falls, 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “'Kenvec 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











OFFERS A.B, AND B.S. DEGR: 


Ninety-six acres 
rdering 
Hudson River 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


EES TEA 
Approved by the Association of American Universities 


For particulars please address Secretary 


CHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Twelve miles from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 
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MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


LA SALLE 


EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept. 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 

Address Registrar 














NAZARETH HALL Military School 


Grand Rapids, Ohio 


A country school for boys in the grades conducted 
by the Ursuline Nuns. Well equipped buildings. 
A Mile and a quarter river frontage. 

Riding—rowing—all outdoor sports. 

Resident Coach. Terms moderate. 

For catalog write the 
Directress, Nazareth Hall Military School 

Ladyglen-on-the-Maumee Grand pids, Ohio 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE—IMMACULATA, PA. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants ef the immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Business, 
Music and Home Economics (General and Voca- 
tional). Victory Courses. Summer School. High 
School Teacher Certification. 
Swimming Pool—Lake—Campus of 327 Acres 
Athletics—Riding—Sports 
View Book Upon Request 

Bus Accommodations for Commuters 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


Conducted by Benedictine Monks, as- 
sisted by lay masters. 


Scholarships available 
Seventh and eighth grades and high 
school courses. College preparatory. 
Classical course, with additional op- 
portunities for Mathematics and 
Physics. 


Good facilities for athletics 
Summer High School and Camp. 


Ages 12 to 17. Farm work. Shop. 
Athletics. 














“War courses.” 








feels less attention should have been 
given to the opinions of writers who 
have failed to acquaint themselves 
with the latest knowledge of the 
physiological factors involved in 
these cases. 

Priests, physicians, and nurses will 
find this little work to be a ready 
and authoritative reference book. 
Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md., $1.75 


Saint Charles Borromeo 
By MOST REV. CESARE ORSENIGO 


An excellent life of the renowned 
and beloved sixteenth century Bishop 
of Milan. The precocity of Saint 
Charles is truly remarkable: at 


twenty-one he was made a cardinal; 


three years later he was ordained a 
priest; within a few months he was 
consecrated a bishop. And, most as- 
tonishing of all, this extraordinary 
man was almost immediately created 
Archbishop of Milan at the tender 
age of twenty-six! 

Nepotism? Apparently, but a 
happy instance of it, for this saintly 
ecclesiastic matured young and was 
entirely worthy of his successive dig- 
nities. In all the annals of saintdom 
none has shone forth with greater 
luster in his particular field of en- 
deavor. Living in an age of apathy, 
when the Church was staggering 
under the reeling blow of the 
Reformation, it was Saint Charles 
Please order your books through THe Sian 


Borromeo who was principally in- 
strumental in effecting the convoca- 
tion of the Council of Trent, which 
inaugurated the Counter Reforma- 
tion for the healing of the wounds 
of the Church. 

Monsignor Orsenigo’s Life of Saint 
Charles Borromeo is an attractive 
presentation of the story of one of 
the most illustrious saints in the 
Church’s imposing roster of sanctity. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $4.00 


For Heaven’s Sake 
By REV. GERALD BRENNAN 
The incomparable Father Bren- 


nan has done it again. The author 
of The Good Bad Boy has written 
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another series of captivating stories 
for children, the second in the “Angel 
Food Series.” Under the .attractive 
guise of narrative he discusses with 
the kiddies their problems, and re- 
views for them the virtues and the 
sacraments. 

Chis latest effort of a successful 
of adolescent stories is 
almost obligatory on any list-selec- 
tion of reading matter for children. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $1.75 


raconteur 


The Art of Living Joyfully 
By HENRY BRENNER, 0O.S.B. 

This is a series of thirty-seven brief 
reflections upon The Art of Living 
Joyfully. It will soothe troubled 
hearts and disturbed spirits. It is con- 
cise, solid, and acceptable. Written 
first private use, these con- 
siderations are now presented to the 
general public in the hope that they 
will aid a greater number of the 
faithful. The style is simple and 
direct. The little volume will pre- 
sent to many, aids both natural and 
supernatural toward peace of soul. 
It is recommended for all. 

The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. $1.00 


for 


Soul Clinic 
By TWO SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 
Religious, whose lives are devoted 
to the noble task of teaching and 
whose labors for others are highly 
successful, are often conscious of an 
insufficiency in their own spiritual 
growth and development. They may 
even be haunted by the fear that 
after laboring to save others, they 
themselves may become castaways. 
In Soul Clinic is presented an 
examination of conscience, especially 
adapted for Religious teachers, en- 
abling them to compare almost at a 
glance their mind and heart and will 
with the mind and heart and will of 
Christ—and make the necessary cor- 
rections. A series of meditations cov- 
ering the greater feasts of the litur- 
gical year, implements this work of 
self-examination by providing the 
motives that will make good resolu- 
tions really efficacious. The book is 
not merely scholarly and well-pre- 
sented, but is based upon sound psy- 
chological findings and the truths of 
theology. 
Frederick Pustet Co., New York. $2.00 


THE ‘f Sicy 
Mary of the Magnificat 
By ELIZABETH HART, M.A. 
RELIGIOUS OF THE CENACLE 
In fifty-eight sacredly written page, 
the author opens for us, as it were, 
the beautiful petals of the youthful 
Rosa Mystica. Mary is revealed ip 
her joyful mysteries, and the excel. 
lence of her Magnificat is mat 
manifest. No one can read this 
slender volume without feelings of 
reverence and love for the Virgin 
Mother of God. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.00 











The Old Testament 
and the Critics 
Translated from the Frenchiof J. Coppen 


By EDWARD A. RYAN, S.J. and 
EDWARD W. TRIBBE, S.J. 





Seminary professors of Sacred 
Scripture and their students wil 
welcome this guide through the 
maze of critical opinions whic 
have cluttered up our textbooks and 
made the teaching and learning of 
Old Testament Introduction a te 
dious and a boring process. Ff. 
Coppens has put order into chao. 
His work is a remarkably clear, syn 
thetic survey of the copious literature 








Saint Gemma’s 
League of Prayer 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of April 1943 









Masses Said ......... 28 
Masses Heard ........ 4,186 
Holy Communions .. ass 3,359 
Visits to B. Sacrament. .......seee0- 14,361 
WOOD BOORED och eccccciccboccsbbveces 1,059 
Spiritual Communions . . 28,421 
Benediction Services .. 2,027 
Sacrifices, Sufferings . 10,308 
Stations of the Cross. é 2,930 
Visits to tne Crucifix....... , 785 
Beads of the Five Prognes:. sinas 1,280 
Offerings of PP..Blood.. 17,693 
Visits to Our Lady ..... 13,791 
NE on ctch danbaneee 2,471 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 1,492 
Ejaculatory Prayers ....cccccccces 5 
Hours of Study, Reading........... 97 
Hours of Labor........... bee 823 
Acts of Charity and Zeal. 483 
Prayers, Devotions ...... eee 

Hours Of Silence.....cccccccecccecs 





7,609 
WOFOUS WOEKD cccccccccvcctecceccs 22,546 


S AINT GEMMA GALGANI,_ the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, is 
the patron of this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China, and to obtain spiritual comfort 
and strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the general in- 
tention of offering these prayers for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
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Restrain Not Grace From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives and friends of our subscribers: 


Dr. Thomas H. Bryson, Rev. 
‘Alfred J. MacDonald, Msgr. Joseph W. ‘Weigand. 
xe iden}, Sr. Bolton, R.C., Sr. M. Augusta, O.P., Sr. Marie Perpetua, Sr. Mary Wini- 
Crescentia (Curran), Sr. Mary 

Sr. Mary of St. Cyprian (Peyton), Sr. Mary of the Holy 


R. Burke, ieee ©. Donovan, Mary E. Cassidy, Joan V. i Saver, Sadie 
ene Boeser, Teresa Creviston, 


W. Alfred cote, Kenneth D. Murphy, Irving McIntyre, Mary Adler, Helen Brady, Mary 
Carroll, Michae 1 Maloney, Thomas F. Carroll, Mary Basquin, Private Paul Dempsey, Maria 


Peter K. Kraup, Matilda Seow. < James F. Quirk, Fred Janson, Au _—_— 
Power, Ruth O’Brien, Mary E. Lane, Mrs. John Wh 
Anna ae 


Thomas J. Conlin, Ellen Conway, Nellie E. Bourke 
ane A. Caulfield, John Hungerman, Joseph Bernard 


Nora shoney, porear aret Power, Alice T. Hogan 
, Clara ilfrich, Mary Lacey, Pa Tick Wall, Agnese R. McKenna, Mrs. Pete 


Gertrude Swint, John ge ag Cecilia Goga 
Wilezol, _atem Miller, James Murphy, William Murphy, John J. 
Jr., Stephen Gibbons. 


Annie Jane Harkins, oa Tully Leddy, 


Victoria Canavan, L. Harry Howe, Mrs. ry “3. Sullivan, Albert J. Zenkel, Mrs. Macaione, 
Mrs. John L. 
Charles P. Morris —a McMahon, Frank McMaho 

‘ules Crahay, Mary McCarthy, 


J. Jackson, Matthew Bilbow, Catherine Roeder, Elizabeth R. 
Fein, Thomas Francis Garden, John Passera, Walter J. Gurry, Virgin 


McFadden. Mrs. Frank Williams, Bartholomew D. 
Clemente, Fedelo Clemente, Jane LeStrange, William H. Haight, Cornelius Cronin. 
Mary Mazzoni, Mrs. B. Reynolds, James Murphy, 
. Sutor, Caleb S. S. Graffam, Caroline Rausch, Mary M. Scheiring. 


John Albert Finneral, 


Leocadia, Sr. Mary Evangelista 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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published on Old Testament criti- 
dsm from Eichorn, through Well- 
hausen and his school, to the present 
day. He carefully winnows the good 
in from the chaff of modernistic 
Biblical criticism and formulates 
sound directives for the future work 
of Catholic exegetes. No serious stu- 
dent of Old Testament literature can 
neglect this stimulating work. 
§t, Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.50 


The Catholic at War 
By RT. REV. J. J. BURKE 

A very timely book which enunci- 
ates the Catholic attitude toward 
war. It is both explanatory and his- 
torical in treatment—outlining the 
Church’s doctrine about war in gen- 
eal, and then analyzing the major 
conflicts of history with a special 
emphasis upon Catholic participa- 
tion in them. 
The Longfellow Press, New York, $1.50 


Praying With the Poverelle 


By SISTER MARY ALOYSI KIENER, 
§.N.D. 


The number of books written 
about St. Francis of Assisi is legion. 
In this small volume Sister Mary 
Aloysi paraphrases the Saint’s “Invo- 
ation to Heaven.” She evinces a 
delicate spiritual comprehension of 
the Poverello’s soul and dilates upon 
his sublime canticle with a religious 
warmth that is spiritually elevating. 
Frederick Pustet Co., New York. $1.50 


Facets on File Yearbook 1942 
Edited by R. L. LAPICA 


This volume is a daily diary of 
world news, compiled by a staff of 
experienced newspapermen. It covers 
national and foreign affairs from a 
variety of angles: the war, finance, 
economics, arts, science, education, 
religion and sports. By the elimina- 
tion of personal comment and the 
adherence to statement of the facts, 
the Yearbook is able to convey a 
thorough picture of world news in 
condensed form. 

Libraries, speakers, and writers de- 
siring to have on hand a complete 


chronology of world events will find - 


the volume of immeasurable assis- 
tance. A workable index makes the 
use of the volume as simple as that 
of a dictionary. Facts may be found 
by dates, by places, by personalities 
concerned in them, as they are cross- 


indexed as many as fifteen times; a. 


timesaving service for those forced 
by necessity to locate facts or dates 
in a hurry. 

An advisory board of well-known 
authorities supplements the editorial 
staff of the Yearbook and supplies 
background information in their re- 
spective fields of learning that news 
digests may be better understood and 
more accurately stated. 

The purchase price of the 1942 
Yearbook includes the seventy-four 
page Annual Index. 

Facts on File, New York. $20.00 


Chats With Jesus 
By REV. W. H. RUSSELL 


This tiny, tidy book has much to 
recommend it, except the title. Its 
cover-caption is guilty of infirmity 
and detraction. Within these tightly 
packed pages the Sermon on the 
Mount is discussed in informal fand 
informative monologue. The struc- 
ture is serried paragraphs, short and 
pithy, which like the diffuse radii 
of a circle—though unrelated—con- 
verge in a common centrality of 
theme. Quotes from the chapter on 
“Anxiety” and “The Beam and the 
Speck” would make excellent post- 
ing in that space allotted in every 
Subway Express for lauding the latest 
luxuries. Here is a capsule, nutritive 
but badly named, a literary package 
of concentrated food, which even he 
who runs for the morning com- 
muters’ 8:05, may read and relish. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.00 


Chapters in Religion 
By REV. CARLTON A. PRINDEVILLE, 

C.M., S.T.D. 

A good handbook of Catholic 
Apologetics is an invaluable aid for 
all Catholics. Father Prindeville has 
written a kind of miniature Theol- 
ogy which runs the gamut of the 
Church’s teaching and will prove 
particularly beneficial to those who 
are ignorant of the exuberant theo- 
logical lore of the Catholic Church. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $2.00 





THE REVISED 


This is the first revision of 
the English of our New 
Testament in 190 years, It 
has been prepared under the 
direction of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 





NEW TESTAMENT 


The Apostolic Delegate, 
The Most Rev. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, D.D., has 
said, “The revision is of para- 
mount importance. The pub- 
lication of this text is an his- 
torical event in which the 
citizens of the nation may 
well glory.” 


THE SIGN is co-operating with the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine by 
offering its readers an opportunity to secure this basically important book directly through THE SIGN. 
Every Catholic home should have a copy of the New Testament which should be read by its members 
regularly. Secure your copy by returning the attached coupon to THE SIGN. 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 


osed please find $...... for which send me the following copies 


of the New Testament. 


Se aieiel copies Conteatorntty Edition at $1.25—flexible cover, imi- 
ges. 


tation leather, red 


er copies Guild Edition at $3.50—flexible black leather, Levant 


grain, full gilt edges. 


nekd etl copies Gift Edition at $5.00—flexible cover, Morocco grain 
leather, full gilt edges, inside edge of cover hand tooled. 
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FICTION IN FOCUS 
(Continued from first page) 
he clears up the thunderous situation. 


What is enormously interesting in 
this sucenblany long, but hardly ever 
tedious novel, is Philip’s painful ar- 
rival at an understanding of human 
freedom, its nature, its cost, and its 
ramifications. Needless to say, his 
thought remains on the exclusively 
natural level, hence is not complete. 
But, so far as it goes, it is sound and 
persuasive. There is some pointless 
suburban adultery and a sensational 
seduction scene which have little perti- 
nence to the development of the central 
theme, the maturing of Philip. Were 
it not for these passages and some bits 
in questionable taste, this might be rec- 
ommended as a thoroughly adult novel, 
all the more stimulating because of its 
being free of that bane of American 
fiction, sentimentalism. 

(Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, $2.75) 


Gideon Planish 

by Sinclair Lewis 

> Mr. Lewis evidently decided that a 
brisk job of pillorying professional lib- 
protest-signers, do-gooders, or- 
and “philanthrobbers” was in- 
and set out to do it. He could 
written a crackling pamphlet of, 
hundred pages and thus un- 
burdened his mind of everything he 
had to say on the subject. But he has 
chosen to disguise his thesis as a novel. 

Such a task is not impossible if the 
writer who undertakes it is at pains to 
construct a live, consistent narrative 
which will engage and retain the read- 
interest. Mr. Lewis has conspicu- 
ously failed to do this. He barely intro- 
duces his characters, then lets them look 
after themselves while he takes up what 
interests him, the merciless but 
monotonous indictment of one after an- 
other of the sordid tricks and tricksters 
in the lush uplift business. 

Gideon Planish is a poor boy with 
und a gift of gab. Unprincipled 
ind lecherous, he maps for himself a 
of conquest. With the help of a 
ind insatiably ambitious wife, he 
sets out on his journey, which, although 
it is littered with exciting signposts and 
ends in a blind alley. A 
nt of minor characters are briefly 
it on the scene, acidly limned, 
jerked off to oblivion. There are 
scarifying comments, brilliant and 
true, on the good will racketeers. The 
indictment of “molders of 
opinion” ought to delight the 
a much put-upon public. At 
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ganizers, 
dicated, 
have 


Say one 


ers 


really 


brass 


COUIM 


bard 


alluring vistas, 
POS AIC 
broug! 
then 


SOTIIC 


scorching 
publi 


heart of 


the same time, it must be pointed out 
that Mr. Lewis cannot have too high a 
regard for that public, else he would not 


have presented to jt as a finished novel 
what is only a sardonic skeleton. 


(Random House, New York. $2.50) 


The Forest and the Fort 
by Hervey Allen 


> Here are 344 pages of fussy prologue 
to what, the publishers tell us, will be 
a gargantuan work of six volumes de- 
tailing the birth of the characteristically 
American culture. “Colorful” is the word 
for Mr. Allen’s historical novels, and he 
never forgets it. When his work threat- 
ens to grow out of artistic short pants, 
he pulls it back with a vigorous yank. 

The two main figures in this pro- 
tracted curtain raiser are Salathiel Al- 
bine and Edward Yates. The son of 
pioneers, Salathiel is carried off by a 
Shawnee Indian and raised as one of 
the tribe. As a man he returns to the 
white world at Fort Pitt and becomes 
the servant of Captain Ecuyer of His 
Majesty’s forces. 

Yates is the disowned, disinherited son 
of a Scots nobleman. A shrewd and 
lively young lawyer, he has come per- 
force to America but chooses to remain, 
with an eye to a promising future. 

The climate of primitive America is 
well conveyed by Mr. Allen. He has a 
story to tell and he has the equipment 
for telling it, but his pace is tortoiselike, 
he dallies too long with irrelevancies, 
his carefully planted carnal interludes 
are wearying, and some of the philoso- 
phizing thrust into the mouths of certain 
characters tends to be insipid. 

(Farrar and Rinehart, New York. $2.50) 








IF YOUR MAGAZINE IS LATE 


Mail deliveries are sometimes later 
than usual because of war condi- 
tions. If your copy arrives late it is 
caused -by circumstances beyond 
our control. THE SIGN is mailed 
early enough to reach you on time 
under normal conditions, but prece- 
dence of carrier-service facilities 
at the present time must be given 
to war needs. 








South from Yesterday 
by Willard Robertson 


> This novel reads as if the author 
never knew at any point just where he 
was going. Such an impression is com- 
municated to the reader not only by the 
startling turns that the narrative takes 
every few pages but also by bewildering 
changes in mood. One can never quite 
make up his mind what kind of people 
the chief characters are. 

The young man who moves through 
the several episodes and completely dif- 
ferent settings of the novel is selfish, 
brutal, and hypocritical. Everyone whose 
life he touches suffers. The fate of these 
masked figures does not stir the readers, 












THE f 


for there is little that is admirable 
attractive about any of them. Moreove. 
there is something so arbitrary aboy 
the violent climaxes with ‘which jh 
story abounds that they lack imp 
Some of the authentic harshness in } 
the author has suggested superfici 
But the underlying reason for it, mam 
failure to understand the meaning of 
life and its inexorable laws, is 
touched. It is all a casual series of spop 
taneous horrors, a violent dumb §h 
devoid of significance, hence inca 
of being classified as tragedy. a 
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(Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2.50) 

Mama’s Bank Account 

by Kathryn Forbes 4 
> Mama was a Norwegian immigtan 
who settled in San Francisco, m 
and dealt magnificently and imper 
bly with the endless difficulties of bring 
ing up a large family on what litte 
Papa earned. Some of Mama’s adyen. 
tures are here related in a series of 
short pieces, which add up to a living 
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No. 44 
and lovable likeness of a great woman, § ck! 
Nothing disconcerted Mama, unless it § design 


was Papa’s sudden and mysterious il} § fergol 
ness, but that was only a momentay § ™' 
scattering of her composure and te. 
sources. She was generous, competent, 
wise, masterly. 

Mama will give the reader manya 
laugh and perhaps squeeze a tear or two 
from him. There is a certain mechani@a 
sameness to these sketches and nothin 
strikingly original about them. They ate 
derivative and formulistic, but the i 
dividuality and the charm of Mama are 


irresistible. i 
(Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.00) e 
The Little Prince ? 


by Antoine de Saint-Exupery ; 
> This wisdom-salted fantasy, althotigh 
in format a child’s book, can be relished 
by anyone. The little prince is a visitor 
to earth from an asteroid where he 
lives alone. During a journey through 
the universe, he comes briefly to the 
North African desert. There he meets 
an aviator who has made an emergency 
landing. They become friends, and the 
aviator hears piecemeal the story of the 
prince’s life and travels. In the end the | ™ 
prince returns to his home, but only 
after a snake has bitten him and caused 





his death. k al 
Just what may be the meaning of this | By, 


seeming allegory, it is hard to say. At Pr 
any rate, it is gracefully written, as is “I 
anything coming from Saint-Exupery, cal 
and has the further advantage of being “P 
illustrated with curious yet often be 
guiling drawings by the author. The 
reader will be delighted, but he will per- 
haps think of the other Prince who came E. 
to earth and, by His life and death, tt 
changed it utterly and extended its near b 
and narrow horizons to eternity. 
(Reynal and Hitchcock, New York. $2.00) 1 
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No. 440/13 


No. 440/13 — Genuine 
black leather. Seal grain, 
round corners, title and 
design on front cover 
stamped in gold, red un- 
der gold edges, silk book- 
NS s stvcaeee 1.50 





No. 440/75 (Moire Lined) 
No.440/76( Leather Lined) 
Ne, 440/75—DeLuxe edition, 
senuine black Morocco leather, 
under gold edges, hand 
tooled rolled-goid border on in- 
side of front and back cover, 
title on backbone stamped in 
gold. LINED WITH SILK 
MOIRE, silk bookmarks 3.50 
No. 440/76—Same as No. 440/75 
except LINED WITH GENU- 
INE LEATHER 3.50 
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Above reproduction less 
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No. 440/UKLB Durable Khaki Folder containing Khaki 


Rosary, constructed to withstand un- 
usual wear, reinforced with substantial lining... 2.00 


No. 440/UNLB (for Navy) Same as No. 440/UKLB. 2.00 
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; “| paest Sunday After Easter (Whi, 


¥: ite all convi,.. 
mee oe ecine Thamenes wn 
proofs, not believe.” We should 
saying, “I will Me believing Thoma, “Det 


the words of God,” as often as 4 My 
Lord sod Mine Blessed Geen. Nift ou 
e Beginning of Mass, page 27. 








i spiritual milk: : 
i luia, alleluia, aj) 
a’ Ps. Rejoice to 
mm. our helper: sing gj 
Hi to the God of Jaca! 
@ Glory be. to the 
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S Fath, 
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Themes onwwed - ar nr a n, 
Lord and My God as 
© Kyrie and Gloria, see page 32. 
PRAYER 


we beseech Thee, 
Ges, he's 


tion. Through Our Lord, etc. Ss: Amen, 3 
210 





* ig the water only, but in the water 


a Ideal Gift to Service Men 


URGENT! Postal Regulation 


Order No. 19687 requires that no parcels shall 
be accepted for dispatch to any A.P.O. address 
(for Army personnel outside continental 
U.S.A.) unless they contain articles sent at 
specific written request of addressee, approved 
by his battalion or similar unit commander. 
We advise that your friends and relatives in 
Army service be supplied NOW with Missals 
and rosaries while they are still in the United 
States. 
For overseas shipment written request must 
come from addressee as stated above. This reg- 
ulation does not apply to the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER Eastep 
EPISTLE - 3 John 5 
ELOVED: All that is born 

overcomes the world; er 
the victory that overcomes the world. vans 
faith. Who is there that over, 
world if not he who believes 
js the Son of God? This is he who came 
jn water and in blood, Jesus . 





i blood. And it is the Spirit pene 
pba that Christ is the truth pet pre 
are three that bear witness in héaven. 
the Father, the Word and the Holy Spirit: 
and these three are one. And are 
ee that bear witness on 3. the 
spirit, and the water, and the blood; and 
these three are one. If we receive the 
witness Of men, the witness of God is 
ter; for this is the witness of God 
which is greater, that he has borne wit- 
ness concerning his Son. He who believes 
in the Son of God has the witness of God 
in himself. S. Thanks be to God. 3 


ALLELUIA - Matthew 28 
LLELUIA, alleluia. On the day 
of My Resurrection, says the 
Lord, I will go before you into Galilee 
Alleluia. After eight days, the Vicinrs 
being closed, Jesus stood in the midst of 





Printed throughout in Red and Black—in Large, Easy-to-read type. 


x “I PRAY THE MASS” has LARGE, CLEAR, LEGIBLE 
TYPE throughout. Printed throughout in Red and 
Black. This is an important feature for a Pocket 


Prayer Book. Size 3% x 5%”. 


* “I PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete Ameri- 
can-made Sunday Missal 


“PREFACES.”’ 


*& “NEW TESTAMENT”—The New Revised Text of 
the “New Testament” is used throughout. 


* “I PRAY THE MASS” has 448 PAGES. ITS SIMPLE, 
EASY METHOD TO FOLLOW THE MASS makes 
this Sunday Missal the latest and most up-to-date 
book obtainable today. 


% “LITURGICAL CALENDAR”—good for the next 
10 years—is a marvel of practicalness, accuracy. 
and is a guide to what Mass the Priest is saying 


at the Altar. 


ORDER BY NUMBER * AVOID DELAY 
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Spanish and French editions available 


THE SIGN—Book Dept.—MONASTERY PL., UNION CITY, N. J. 


Please send me.........+++++++ Sobles Style No 
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EX ORE INFANTIUM: 


(Out of the Mouth of Infants) 
By FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 

Once, and just so small as I? 

And what did it feel like to be 

Out of Heaven, and just like me? 

Thou canst not have forgotten all 

That it feels like to be small: 

And Thou know’ st I cannot pray 

To Thee in my father’s way— 

When Thou wast so little, say, 

Couldst Thou talk Thy Father's way?— 
So, a little Child, come down 

And hear a child’s tongue like Thy own; 
Take me by the hand and walk, 

And listen to my baby-talk. 

To Thy Father show my prayer 

(He will look, Thou art so fair) 

And say: “O Father, I, Thy Son, 

Bring the prayer of a little one.” 


Our Missionaries are trying to bring Jesus Christ to 
China’s little ones. Help them by sending donations to: 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONS INC. 
THE SIGN Union City, N. J. 








